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The Use of the Camera in Industrial Plants . 


From a Toy for Amateurs It Has Become a Valuable 
Adjunct to the Manufacturer—Interesting Details of 


2 

the Practice Followed in a Number of Establishments iB 

e . . . . . 4 
In these days of profusely and often splendidly illus- The growth of taking pictures as a concomitant of Mee 
trated catalogues, circulars and booklets and other litera- manufacturing or construction has for some time engaged 
ture in which halftones are abundant, to say nothing of the attention of makers of cameras and photographic a j 
periodical advertisements, in all of which expense is seldom apparatus and they are now endeavoring to arrange in y 
~~ Ke 


Progress Photographs Showing the New Open-Hearth Steel Plant of the 
arious Stages of Construction of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


spare to get the best pictorial orderly array the many conclu- 
fesults, everyone knows per- sions which have been arrived at 
force that photography plays an , and “ay: are perfécting in- 
Mmportant part in industry, but @e)¥. 3 ' : i struments for special needs 
the real extent to which the art has been applied in manu- which have been shown to exist. Of course, in the 
facturing and selling is not so well known, or at least not larger number of cases equipment which long has been 
fully realized. Therefore it is the purpose: of this article on the market is ample to meet the requirements of 
9 Present some of the many uses of the camera in the mill, ordinary work. In fact, it is asserted that a simple long 
He workshop and afield. These uses. are multiplying focus view camera will do from 75 to 80 per cent. of the 

Ost daily as one ingenious mind after another finds in work ordinarily met with. For many kinds of detail work 
Motograyhy another way in which time and effort may be special apparatus is advisable, if not necessary, as it will 
eonomized or made more effective, as, for instance, by render the required service more conveniently and accu- 
Sing the art’ toh lsipplefert! the services of the drafting rately. Where special equipments are required the best 
°om ani helping to dispense with lengthy and sometimes procedure is to consult the manufacturers of high-grade 
volved written descriptions. cameras who will be glad to give the advice sought. 
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‘View Showing a Battery of Bement Double-Frame Steam Hammers. 
Size from 6,000 to 3,500 Lbs. Falling Weight. 


Haze at the Top of the Forge Shop is Smoke. 


AGE 


Two 6,000-Lb. Hammers in the Foreground, the Others Varying in 
Taken by a Niles-Bement-Pond 


Photographer 


In few lines of activity are information and valuable 
pointers so-freely given as in photography. Of course, 
the high speed or snap shot camera should always be 
handy wherever general photography is undertaken and 
a good one can do wonderful things. They do easily what 
no camera could do a very few years ago. Through the 
courtesy of several large and representative companies 
The Iron Age is enabled to give a presentation of varied 
and actual uses of the camera in manufacturing and sell- 
ing, although it must be stated at the outset that the sub- 
ject is too broad to permit of many details of methods or 
apparatus used and it will be attempted to indicate in a 
general way only what can and is being done. The photo- 
graphic department in many industrial companies is recog- 
nized as a necessary part of the organization and in its 
way as important as the drafting department or any of a 
dozen others. Skilled photographers are employed and 
they are equipped with the best of apparatus, special and 
otherwise, and with all of the essential facilities for quick 
and high-class work. 

An interesting phase of 
the use of the camera in the 
mill or the workshop is that 
while the large corporations 
have their skilled profes- 
sionals and elaborate outfits 
to record pictorially what is 
desired, its use is economic- 
ally available to a very satis 
factory degree in smaller 
plants. The fact suggests 
the statement often made 
that the enormous growth | ee 
and facilities of the com- ee 
panies manufacturing cam- +; 
eras and photographic sup- 
plies were not built up as a 
consequence of the demand 
from the professional, but 
of that from the great army of amateurs, of whom at least 
a few are to be found among the employees of almost 
every plant, large or small. 

Some of these amateurs have studied and practiced the 


Cagting Revailg: $anding Malhpine 


A Double Photostat Reproduction (Reduced) of a Tracing Similar to 
the Results Secured by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


art of photography so assiduously that they are capable 
of highly creditable work. They know the values of lights 
and shadows, of the qualities of perspective, as to whether 
a long or short focus lens should be used, have good 
judgment as to exposure, stops and focusing; have a know- 
edge of developing and printing and of the materials 
needed and treatment most adaptable for different sub- 
jects; and also are aware of most of the pitfalls to be 
avoided. While they may be lacking in some of the tricks 
of the art, these, in the judgment of one of the foremost 
camera experts in the country, may easily be acquired 
Most of the photographic companies are glad to give advice 
and pointers, while the largest manufacturer of cameras 
maintains a traveling school for professionals and also 
sends out traveling demonstrators whose business it is 
to coach photographers, particularly those in industrial 
plants, to correct errors and extend knowledge. 

All of this leads to the suggestion of the same photo- 
graphic expert that where it is not expedient to engage 4 
trained professional for 
constant duty, it is feasible 
to select a clever amateur 
and make the taking of pic- 
tures as occasion arises, 4 
camera always being avail- 
able in the shop or works, @ 
part of his regular duties, 
subject, of course, to. the 
direction of his superiors. 
In many plants this is done. 
One advantage sometimes 
claimed by some for the 
amateur shop photographer, 
though disputed by others, 
that by reason of his being 
more intimately familiar 
with a product and % 
manufacture he knows the 
parts which should be feat: 
ured in a photograph, especially if it is one depicting 4 
machine or part of one. It is but fair to point out, how- 
ever, that most of the larger donterris with take the most 
extensive use of the camera prefer to hire professio 
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s and obtain the desired results by giving 


syns orders as to what is wanted. In fact, much 


rk is so complex that a professional could 
nsed with. Camera experts give one caution 
in the matter of engaging a shop photographer 

the portrait or studio photographer is sel- 
_ the man to be employed for factory or mill 


vork, and itis said that there have been some grievous re- 


e of this mistake. There are radical differ- 
en taking a machine or shop interior where 
es of dificult or unexpected conditions may be encoun- 
.4 and making a portrait under the favorable circum- 
the well ordered studio. 

The les-Bement-Pond Company has been making 
ensive use of the camera for many years under the 
ervision of its publicity department and has skilled 
mer photographers who make exposures under 
‘tion of the managers of the various works and under 
neral supervision of the New York office, at the 


jles works at Hamilton, Ohio, the Bement works at 
hiladelphia and the Pratt & Whitney works at Hart- 


1, Conn. Shoulda photograph be wanted of a machine, 
any group of machines or any subject for that matter, 


explicit directions as to the position of the subject and 


AC 


details are sent to the photographer concerned for his 
lance and almost without exception the results bring 


it to a nicety the points desired, showing as many details 
possible, while not sacrificiug the important appearance 





s firm makes practically every application of photog- 
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and sometimes an absolute advantage to have a fac- 
simile of the signature on the agreement appear on the 
reproduction. 

The copying of blueprints is done at the New York 
office of the company on the thirteenth floor of No. 111 
Broadway. Where one would least expect to find it there 
is a well-equipped room, light tight, but ventilated by elec- 
tric exhaust fans, containing a high-class machine for re- 
producing drawings or contracts, and adjoining this is a 
darkroom replete with all necessary accessories for de- 
veloping and printing. The photographing machine is a 
special one and is more than a mere camera as it is so 
designed that a darkroom is not essential, the machine 
itself containing a developing device. The exposures are 
made directly upon bromide paper instead of on plates or 
films and the exposed paper after being cvt from the: roll 
of which it is a part can be developed and fixed at once, 
in or out of the machine. 

In the event of a darkroom being used, the exposed 
paper, after detachment, is enclosed in a dark box before 
being taken from the machine. Once in the dark box it 
can be safely laid aside or carried directly to the dark- 
room. This method of copying writings, drawings or 
printed matter makes it possible to have a number of exact 
duplicate copies in a very few minutes. The machine is 
not operated by an expert photographer as the apparatus 
is so nearly automatic that any office boy with a little 
instruction can get good results. Adjustment of focus is 
a slight mechanical operation and the period of exposure, 
selection of size of the reproduction wanted and use of 





of the Section of the Westinghouse Electric.& Mfg..Company’s Works in Which Electric Locomotives Are Built, Taken 
mpany Photographer. Similar Prints Are Made to Give an Intending Purchaser an Idea of the Magnitude of the Works 


has been shown to be advantageous. Its 
rs make the prints for its vast amount of ad- 
erature and a multitude of other purposes, and 
irgements suitable for framing. Sometimes 
xperts is sent out on the road to obtain illus- 
its Progress Reporter. It also photographs 
ueprints, contracts.or.any other documents of 
sited to obtain copies quickly and accurately. 
opy of a contract it is always of interest 


color screens to neutralize colors which might not other- 
wise have true values in the finished picture, requires but 
little judgment, so nicely have the operation and powers 
of the machine been calculated. 

In passing it may be said that the United States Gov- 
ernment has adopted the same design of machine for use 
in several of the departments at Washington and substan- 
tial savings have been effected over the older methods 
of copying which was attested a few months ago by the 
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Commission on Economy. and Efficiency. Though the 


Bement-Pond Company. Blueprints 
are practically all in the way of ma- 
chine designs, which are copied in 
the office of the company at III 
Broadway, most of the tracings re- 
maining at the various works. 

Experiment has shown that with 
a sufficiently powerful light it is pos- 
sible to make a blueprint from a blue- 
print, but the best of these results is 
so faint as to be unsatisfactory, and 
cannot be compared to the results 
of the camera. The result of photo- 
graphing a blueprint directly on bro- 
mide paper is to bring out the lines 
of the design in black while the back- 
ground is a soft gray. On the other 
hand, if a drawing or tracing is 
photographed the resultant back- 
ground is black and the design is 
white. If the black is objectionable, 
rephotographing reverses the black 
and white. Original pencil sketches 
or drawings may be copied with 
facility, thus saving the tracing work. 

A recent achievement of the pho- 
tographers at the New York offices 
of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
was to copy a blueprint measuring 
4 x to ft., the work being effected 
hy photographing the print in sec- 
tions which were then pasted to- 
gether. One of the valuable features 
of the process is that blueprints or 
other drawings may be reduced to 
small size, as for instance that of a 
letterhead, and so easily transmitted 
through the mails in ordinary corre- 
spondence. The subject may also be 
enlarged within the capacity of the 
machine. 


Also representative of what is Vi f the Sh 5 ins Mecstiae & Bidinkoc 
: . iew o e Shop o awlin arnisch- 
being done photographically by the feger Comeaaa, Showing he Pinidore: De- 


very large manufacturing corpora- vice oe Ly oenareneins Small 
tions is the work of the Westing- eerie cot 





eral exterior views and making photographs « 
machine can be operated by daylight, the best results in show how streets, parks and other places are ; 
steady work are obtained by artificial light and the Cooper by the various incandescent and arc lamps mz 
Hewitt vapor light is used by many, including the Niles- company. Frequently, as with other companies »} 
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h 
ght to 


inated 

y the 

notog. 
raphers are sent. afield obtain 
photographs for  adverti.: and 
other purposes. 

The standard sizes of p!.:¢s used 
by the Westinghouse phot raphers 
are 64% x 8% in. and 8 x 10 in. The 
photographer making the negative 
is required to number it properly ang 
place it in an envelope having the 
same number, after which it is turned 
over to the man who handles the 
prints. As each new negative is re. 
ceived in the print room, prints are 
made for the permanent file, which js 
indexed according to class of appar- 
atus. Large numbers of prints are 


made up for use with proposals, jn 
order that the intending purchaser 
may be more clearly advised as to 
the appearance of the Westinghouse 
apparatus, and it is conceded that a 
better idea of the apparatus can be 
given by means of a photograph 
than with a drawing. After the 
necessary prints have been made and 
the negative properly recorded it is 
filed and is thereafter available for 
future orders. 

The Westinghouse Company also 
has a machine for copying drawings, 
blueprints, etc., which, like that al- 
ready referred to, dispenses with 
glass or film negatives and makes 
good clear reproductions irrespective 
of the color of paper stock or color 
of ink. The machine is used quite 
extensively for photographing large 
drawings down to standard letter- 
head size, 8% x 11 in., which insures 
a uniform size in all the papers sent 
out with an estimate. 

From the standard sizes of nega- 
tives the company’s photographers 
make bromide enlargements up to 
approximately 24 x 30 in. in size, 


house Electric & Mfg. Company, which for a number of although larger ones are sometimes made on request. 
years has maintained as an adjunct to its department of They are used for advertising purposes and are furnished 


publicity a photographic division, the records of which .to engineering firms, 


central stations, schools and colleges, 


show an ever-increasing number of orders for photographs etc. Lantern slides are also produced and are used ex- 
from year to year. To carry on the work, most of which  tensively in connection with advertising through the agency 
is of too advanced a character for even the clever ama- of moving picture shows throughout the country, as well 
teur to attempt, there is required an extensive equipment as being furnished in sets to schools and colleges for use 


of cameras and lenses, as well as the special apparatus in illustrated lectures 


and to acquaint students of engineer- 


that is needed to photograph detail parts of apparatus ing with the great variety of apparatus manufactured by 





Sample of Pawling & Harnischfeger Renewal Sheet Showing a Reproduced Photograph of 
Parts Which Can Be Duplicated by Number 


the Company. c 
Interesting uses are made o! 
the camera by E. L. Smidth & Co, 
manufacturers of cement ma 
chinery and engineers and design- 
ers of cement works. This com- 
pany does not regularly employ 4 
professional photographer but gets 
excellent results from employees 
who make exposures incidental to 
their other duties. On a big oper 
ation, such as the plant of the 
Olympic Portland Cement Com- 
pany, which is now being com 
structed at Bellingham, Wash. @ 
member of the field force skilled 
in the use of the camera takes 
views once a week or oftenet, 
most of them panoramic or “i 
cuit pictures, sometimes 45 ". 
length and 6 in, wide, which are 


economically. The requests for illustrations received cover forwarded to New York. The field man only makes the 


practically every branch of the photographic art, its experts exposures, the negatives being, sent to|New ¥ork 
being called on for portraiture work, interior work which velopment and printing. In this way executives int 
frequently requires lengthy exposures, flashlight work, gen- can post themselves at a glance as to the more n« 





for de- 
hat city 
ticeable 
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)f progress made at a point on the other side of 
ient. Details of the work are shown in pictures 
smaller cameras also manipulated by the field 
1ese progress photographs, as they are called, 
nded to the written reports of the work under 





e machine shops of the company at Jersey City, 
mployees who know how to use the camera have 

ents handy and frequently record jobs which are 

sual interest. New work is pictured, and there have 

ee! asions when defects have been found after ship- 
ment where a photograph of the defective part has been 
returned instead of the part itself. In addition to the 
ordinary uses photographic prints are utilized by sales- 
t to customers to supplement written descriptions 

pplied to directors of plants to apprise them of the 

s made in works in which they are interested. In 

y constructed steel cabinet in the New York office 

mpany has pictorial records of its big accomplish- 


d example of the utility of the camera is afforded 
uses made of it by the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
1y, builder of traveling cranes, which obtains excel- 
sults from an 8 x I0 in. view camera. The Com- 

’s; photographer, while subject to the direction of the 

ing department, is required to do blueprinting for 
irafting room. He makes photographs of all the special 
ment turned out in the shops, views usually being 
from several positions which, aside from being used 
advertising purposes are sent to prospective per- 
hasers and also to the company’s agents in the United 
States and Canada. 

It has been a custom of the company’s photographer 
in taking a picture of a machine, or part, to nearly always 
block out everything but the actual piece of apparatus de- 
sired in the picture, a method that has its disadvantages 
1s well as its advantages, and which is not, of course, 
practiced when installation views are made. The blocking- 
ut process is made easier by backing the apparatus to 
be photographed with white cloth. Were a white back- 
ground not used it would be almost impossible to pick 

t wires, tailings, bars, etc., in the negative, and there- 
fore these parts might be eliminated from the picture. 

[he conditions for taking pictures in the Pawling & 

irnischfeger plant are most conducive to good work, 

ofs being of the sawtooth type with the light com- 
ng from the north. The company’s photographer stops 

n his lens to f. 64 and gives an exposure of about 

on bright days and 10 to 12 min. on dull days. All 
indard component parts of the equipment manufactured 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, including mo- 
rs ‘and motor parts, shafts, wheels and gears, etc., are 

t in stock and can be very easily duplicated at short 

through the use of what are known as renewal 

These sheets, which cover everything that can 

replaced on all of the company’s products, are made 

m photographs of the different parts, each of which is 

rly numbered. To facilitate the photographing of 
special platform was built for the purpose, to 
the camera is screwed, pointing downward upon 
numbered parts spread out on a white sheet. The 
rm is substantial enough to support the operator 
uses the camera, makes the other adjustments 
exposure. The lighting in this instance is suf- 
regulated and shadows are avoided by a curtain 

the nearby window. A card index is used to keep 

| of what renewal sheets have been sent to cus- 


pany has not done much copying of plans 
ccasion to do so recently and met with good 
To save time and wérk jfor the-draftsman the 
rinter set the titles of the drawings in type, a few 
ere struck off and then pasted into place on 
ving and photographed. The company’s method 
ng track of its prints and negatives provides for 
king with cloth of one print from each negative. 
nforced prints are then bourid in loose leaf form 
highest number on top, and while the file can be 
indefinitely, it is made certain that the pictures 
iin together. * “Several duplicates are made of the 
t which there is the greatest demand, and these 
to correspond with the numbers in the book. The 
are numbered in such a way that the number 
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will appear directly on the finished print. Should it be 
necessary to make new prints the negatives are easily 
located through the number which appears on the cor- 
responding print in the loose leaf book. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company maintains 
a photographic department and makes all ’round use of 
the camera, including general view work, accidents, ma- 
chinery, mill interiors, showing the processes of making 
different products, copying blueprints, drawings and maps, 
and, of course, extensively in advertising. The size of the 
pictures taken by the company’s photographers are in- 
variably 8 x 10 in. or 14 x 17 in. the cameras being 
manipulated by an employee selected from the office force 
of the company who i8 trained in photographic work. 
The firm has found it expedient to design and build spe- 
cial apparatus for a part of its work. The pictures made 
by the photographers of the company to show the progress 
of its new open-hearth plant and to some extent the 
methods employed in the building operations are almost 
perfect examples of their kind of work. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company has an especially well- 
equipped photographic department, employs professionals 
for the work and makes practically every use of the 
camera which a modern industrial company can, among 
which may be enumerated: making permanent records of 
tests. by photomicrographs, securing records in cases of 
accident, showing progress of constriction where new 
work is undertaken, making reproductions of drawings 
for preservation and other purposes, etc. It has not been 





Photograph Taken by F. E. Smidth & Co.’s Sho 

Show the Interior of a Cooler or Device Used in 

Cooling the Clinker After It Leaves the Kilns and Also that There 

Were Some Uneven Joints in the Cast-Iron Spiral, the Latter Being 
One of the Reasons for Taking the Picture 


Photographer to 
ement Making for 


found necessary to have special apparatus designed for 
its work, that obtainable in the market sufficing for all 
purposes. At the ‘time of the raising of the battleship 
Maine many pictures were taken of the work by the 
company’s own men for the reason that the steel piling 
used in building the cofferdam had been manufactured 
by this firm. 

So many reproductions of photomicrographic pictures 
showing the structure of steel under varying conditions 
and demonstrating their value as a basis of comparison 
have appeared from time to time in The Iron Age that 
little need be said of that use of the camera beyond adding 
it to the utilities already referred to. 


Acid Resisting Alloys—It is reported that it has 
been proved possible to preduce iron s which, will en- 
tirely resist the corrosive actién of acids, while the mate- 
rials used and the articles produced can be manipulated by 
the usual methods of the workshop. The new alloys were 
prepared by Prof. Borchers, of Aix-la-Chapelle, by adding 
from 2 to 5 per cent. of molybdenum to an alloy of ferro- 
chrome which contains practically little or no carbon, and 
at least 10 per cent. of chromium. An alloy composed of 
36 per cent. of iron, 50 per cent. of chromium and a very 
little molybdenum was found to be insoluble even in boil- 
ing nitric acid, while it possessed all the solid qualities of 
iron and could be worked in the usual way. It is stated 


that the results obtained by adding titanium and vanadium 
were not quite so favorable. 
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Defects in Steel Ingots and Steel Rails 


A Mechanical Method That Aided in Secur- 
ing Sound Steel—The Prevention of Oxi- 
dation— Rails with Slightly Concave Base 


BY J. B. NAU, 


The report of James E. Howard on the broken rail in 
the Great Northern Railway wreck near Sharon, N. D., 
published in The Iron Age of July 11, 1912, induces the 
writer to submit some of his experiences with defects in 
steel and steel rails. In the same connection a description 
will be of interest, of a special pouring appliance that was 
in use in a large steel works with which the writer was 
connected for a number of years in the beginning of basic 
steel making, first as assistant, then as superintendent of 
the basic Bessemer converting works, and finally as super- 
intendent of both the converting works and the rail mill 
attached. This pouring method was imported from le 
Creusot Steel Works in France. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge it was in use in no other steel plant. It had for its 
purpose obtaining sound metal with fewer blowholes, less 
—" and smaller piping, and it served its purpose 
well. 


The Pouring Attachment Described 


The appliance (Fig. 1) was what we called a “basket,” 
because it looked like an egg-shaped brick-lined basket. 
It had a clear inside hight of some 8 to 9 in. and it hung 
under the nozzle of the steel ladle above the molds. A 
transverse partition about 3 in. high divided the interior 
into two unequal parts; the larger of these formed a kind 
of reservoir, in which the steel 
running from the nozzle of the 
steel ladle gathered in a pool 
‘ until it ran over the shallow 

artition into the adjoinin 
VTEILEEELL aida funnel-shaped caaaines. 
; ; é ment. The bottom of the latter 
— tae? f Pouring was a pouring nozzle with 
either one, two, three or four 
holes, through which the metal ran from the basket to the 
mold underneath. 

The idea was to secure through this basket conditions 
known to give sounder metal with less segregation and less 
piping. The use of the basket, indeed, produces what Prof. 
H. M. Howe so judiciously recommended in his paper, 
“Piping and Segregation in Steel Ingots,” published in 
Vol. 38 (1907) of the Transactions of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. The interposition of the 
basket between the ladle and the mold naturally cools the 
metal running into the mold. With the hottest heat a 
basket with the greatest number of holes in the nozzle 
was used, in order to increase the cooling surface of the 
pouring stream of metal. 

The pressure of the metal falling upon the bottom of 
the mold is reduced to the hight of the level of the metal 
in the basket, above the bottom of the mold. Reduced 
pressure gives less stirring of the metal below, which is 
allowed to solidify from the bottom upward. It also 
reduces considerably the splashing of the metal against 
the cold molds, which causes the numerous and often 
troublesome scales that are so often found on the ingots. 
Furthermore, the metal being always poured from. the 
same hight, all ingots will be cast under the same condi- 
tions of pressure. With the tall ladles now used, that 
must be of sufficient capacity to hold the whole heat from 
a 60 to &-ton open-hearth furnace, the force with which 
the stream strikes the bottom’ plate is considerably greater 
than with the heat from a 10-ton converter. The advan- 
tages derived from the use of the pouring basket would 
now be much more marked, therefore, than with the old 
10-ton heat. 

An experience extending over many months showed us 
that the basket-poured ingots were uniformly so much 
sounder, so much freer from blowholes and segregation, 
with less piping, and invariably so much cleaner on the 
surface, that when the writer was requested to establish 
tonnage prices he was finally instructed to pay 4c. more 
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a ton for basket-poured ingots in order to encourage the 
use of the appliance. 


Preventing Surface Cracks 


While the basket was thus helpful in the elimination, 
or at least in the reduction, of some of the principal de- 
fects found in steel, it did not influence other defects. 
Among these may be mentioned horizontal surface cracks, 
which in some cases extended around the ingots, which 
they penetrated to a greater or less depth. These cracks, 
mainly due to the impurities still contained in the metal, 
were accentuated and in some cases directly traced to de- 
fective or worn-out molds; in others to a temporary stop- 
page in the pouring of the ingot. The solidifying steel 
will hang in a worn-out spot, prevent free contraction of 
the ingot below in a downward direction with the result 
that a horizontal crack will open in the surface of the still 
soft metal below the worn-out spot and under the weight 
of the metal below. The same crack may be produced, 
especially in a cold-pguring heat, if the pouring is stopped 
temporarily. With careful attention given to the molds 
in one case and with instructions to the pourer never to 
fully stop his pouring until the whole ingot was cast these 
cracks were largely avoided. 


The Use of Deoxidizers 


The primary cause of blowholes and kindred defects 
in steel being mainly oxide of iron remaining unreduced in 
the finished steel, and in those earlier days to a much 
larger extent than today, nearly every means was tried 
that was then known, to deoxidize the metal. Aluminum, 
probably the most powerful deoxidizer known even to- 
day, was then being introduced, but owing to the bad 
effect on the steel produced by even a small quantity of 
this metal, its use for some time received a serious set- 
back, until it was finally demonstrated that it acted bene- 
ficially only as a deoxidizer, but in a deteriorating way as 
a constituent element of the steel. Naturally its use, after 
having been completely abandoned in some. plants, was 
taken up again, but for fear of adding too much, often too 
little was added to get the full effect. 

The fact that aluminum improved the metal but solely 
through its purifying action, so clearly established at a 
time when burnt or overblown steel was an everyday oc- 
currence, in the then new industry, led the writer to state, 
in an article published in The Jron Age in 1892, that tita- 
nium, then in use nowhere as an addition in its metallic 
state to steel, would be found to act as a powerful purifier. 
nothing else. Treatment of titaniferous ore in a blast 
furnace in Colorado had shown him that the pig iron ob- 
tained therefrom was always of a quality superior to 
other iron, although no titanium was found in its com- 
position. The addition of a powerful purifier to the metal 
in order to eliminate from it the oxide of iron, the prin- 
cipal cause of blowholes and segregation, without causing 
deterioration in the quality of the metal by its presence, 
produces a sounder, purer and stronger metal, that will 
have in its composition only what it is intended to con- 
tain. The simultaneous use of a pouring method of the 
kind above described, cooling the metal and hastening its 
solidification, would further help in the same direction and 
give clean ingots without surface ‘scales. 


Manganese and Sulphur 


Other defects too well known to be more than men- 
tioned were red shortness, the presence of too much sul- 
phur, and heavy rephosphorization of the metal in cot 
tact with the slag. After some experimenting it was found 
that a pig iron with a high enough manganese content 
largely overcame these difficulties. »»Aften:! that an: irom 
with never less than 1.2 per cent., and generally more. of 
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was used. In connection with this manganese 
question the writer may say that some 10 years ago he 
treated in a 27-ton open-hearth furnace a charge contain- 
- vooco lb. of grate bars and 20,000 Ib. of otherwise 
; iron but with somewhat less than 0.5 per cent 
; manganese. The steel contained more sulphur than 

oe of the charge. Sulphur was absorbed from 
\Vithout removing any of the cheaper grate bars 
cull ; sulphur, the 20,000 Ib. of basic iron was replaced by 
another asic iron with more manganese, but of the same 
market price, and the sulphur of the steel immediately 
fell below the average content of the charge. 


mangan¢ 


Effect of Blowholes on Rolled Product 


To what extent blowholes in those days becam trouble- 
come in steel obtained from, let us say, badly conducted 
heats was shown in a series of extended mechanical and 
heat treatment tests that the writer undertook at one time 
with soft and medium soft steel furnished by neighboring 
steel works, that were still somewhat behind the times in 


heir steel making methods. These tests were to deter- 
mil ie what would be the best brands of steel-to be rolled 

und bars and rods in a rolling mill then in the 
sises’é charge. This steel was to take the place of ex- 


ellent brands of puddled iron used up to that time in the 
nufacture of bolts, rivets, track screws, spiral bed 

springs and other forms. The steel was received in the 
shape of about 7x 7-in. blooms, many of which were so 
‘f blowholes that the core was detached from the out- 


je shell. A length of particularly bad bloom was heated 
a white heat and rolled down to a 134x1%-in billet. 
The worst part of this billet was cut off, heated again w 


, white heat and rolled into a %-in. round. From this 
round a piece several inches long was cut off and the core 
driven out without the least trouble. The sample is still 
in the writer’s hands. 

Such defective blooms will give finished bars or rods, 
in which sections will be found where the inside core will 
not be welded to the outside. These spots in most cases 
can be traced without trouble by the seams that form on 
either side of the rod. Breaking or cutting the rod in the 
seamy part will nearly invariably show the existence of 
the defect. 

\fter the experiments referred to such unsound blooms 
ere carefully eliminated from the good ones, a lower 
rice was paid for them and they were rolled into fence 
re, for which a good paying market existed. 

\nother series of tests extending over several weeks 
iowed that the best track screws were obtained from the 

f soft steel by quenching the round bars imme- 

tely after they came from the finishing groove, in a 

ugh of running cold water. This treatment made 


+ 


he metal tougher. 


Rail Defects Due to Improper Heating or Rolling 


{ 


ther defects found in rails are often due either to 
ad heating or to rolling in badly designed rolls. Among 
them may be mentioned laminations, seams and longitudi- 
( ‘rach KS 
\ flange rail is of an unsymmetrical shape in respect 
‘ Its axis perpendicular to the web. Steel, unlike iron, 
foes Not spread much in the rolls; it elongates under 
Pressure. If the roll tracing is not carefully established 
re pressure is liable to be put in the first grooves on 
lower flange part than on the web. The flange has a 
tendency to elongate more than the web, giving rise to an 
‘ernal strain somewhere in the junction of the flange 
id the web, in the “finished rail, if in the subsequent 
rooves the effect produced is not wiped out. Under the 
peated shocks of the passing trains, this internal strain 
ay cause a longitudinal crack in the rail or at least it 
powerfully contribute toward #9! formation. HD 


Convex and Concave Rail Bases 


many months in succession the rails rolled at the 
‘erred to above were 60-Ib. rails (30 kg. per meter) 
i shape illustrated in Fig. 2. The base of the 
ae “as straight as usual. Now it is known to every 
_‘' that when the rolls begin to wear out this base 
“ss a tendency te Jbecome..comvex, somewhat in the man- 
- indicated by!the»lowWer broken line. Such a rail will 
“ton the central part of its bottom, while the ends will 
offer less support, 


In a curve the great centrifugal force developed by 
fast-running heavy trains will suddenly be thrown with 
great power against the inside of the head of the outside 
rail, with a tendency to turn the rail slightly on the 
rounded base. Thereby the rail will be subject to more 





Fig. 2.—Section of Rail Showing Slightly Concave Base, Also Con- 
vex Base Which Is to Be Avoided 


strains. To avoid this, the manager of one of the large 
rolling mills belonging to our company, a man of many 
years’ experience in rail rolling and roll tracing, proposed 
to give the flange an originally concave shape in the man- 
ner shown on the sketch. [This method is used today in 
some rail mills—Editor.] With this arrangement the rolls 
could wear out, but the rails had never a convex base. 
The modification was submitted to the railroad company, 
which readily accepted it. After that all rails were rolled 
in that manner. 

In 1894 the late Prof. L. Tetmajer, then president of 
the testing department at the Polytechnic School of 
Zurich, Switzerland, was appointed a member of a com- 
mission charged to investigate the behavior of basic 
Bessemer rails in service, in order to determine if it was 
safe to use these rails on the main passenger tracks of 
the State Railroad of Hungary, where up to that time 
their use was not permitted. His report submitted the re- 
sults obtained with acid Bessemer, basic Bessemer and 
open-hearth rails from many steel works. Many of these 
rails had been under observation for quite a number of 
years on different important lines. 

Among the sections of track observed, two were laid 
with rails from the works with which the writer was con- 
nected at the time of the manufacture of at least one of 
the lots. This lot laid in a double-tracked section had 
been under observation for,7.27 years over a length of 
about 1 1/3 miles. The rails of this section were the best 

of all the rails submitted in Prof. Tetmajer’s report. The 
other section, which was nae: -tracked, sriendet. over the 
short length of about 1/10 of a mile, had under ob- 
servation for two years only. The quality of the rails was 
in some respects a little above the average of those ob- 
served. It may be stated, however, that for obvious rea- 
sons the wear of rails will ordinarily be greatest in the 
beginning of their service. The rails made were mostly 
60 and 72-tb. rails, with the following analysis: 

Carbon, .0.35 to 0.45. ; 

Phosphorus below 0.10. it geal 

Manganese, between 0.5 and 1 per cent., generally well 
above 0.5, sometimes above I per cent. 

Sulphur, mostly between 0.03 and 0.04 per cent. 


‘(jiwr 











A New Small Steam Turbine 


The Use of Velocity Stages a Special Feature of 
the New Class C DeLaval Prime Mover 
The relative suitability of the several types of turbines 


in a given case is determined by the steam conditions, 
capacity and also the nature of the service as affecting the 
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bines exhausting to atmosphere or against bac! essure 
the friction of a large disk moving in dense s con- 
sumes much power and largely counteracts the d effi. 
ciency obtained in the nozzles and buckets. As a resy} 
turbines in which pressure staging and velocity staging 
respectively or both combined are used have been widely 
introduced. The use of multiple-pressure stag: how- 
ever, open to the objection that to secure reasonable econ- 
omy at the usual speed a large 
number of stages is required. The 
chief requirements for smal] tur- 
bines are safety, hardiness and in 
many instances steam economy. 
These points have all been prac- 


tically applied in the new line of 
velocity stage turbines recently 
brought out as the new class C 
turbine. Fig. 1 shows one of these 
turbines directly connected to a 
single-stage pump. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates the shaft with the wheel, 
governor, packings and couplings 
assembled thereon, while Figs. 3 
and 4 are views from above into 
the turbine casing and an end 
view respectively. 

Fig. 2 shows the shaft with 
the wheels, governor, packings 
and couplings assembled thereon. 
The speed governor consists of 
two weights pivoted on knife 


Fig. 1—A Single-Stage Pump Driven by a Direct-Connected New Small Steam Turbine Built edges and compressing a helical 


by the De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, N. J. 


speed. For each type of turbine there is only one correct 
wheel diameter and one speed and one number of stages 
for each capacity and set of steam conditions. In the 
single-stage turbine, built by the DeLaval Steam Turbine 
Company, Trenton, N. J., where the wheel runs at a 
speed giving a bucket velocity approximately half that of 
the steam expanded from the initial of the terminal pres- 
sure in one nozzle, the necessary reduction to the speed 
of the driven machine is obtained by helical spur gearing 
of the type which was illustrated in The Iron Age, April 
13, 1911. Although this arrangement has given high steam 
economy for turbines of all sizes up to 500 hp., and its 
use greatly improves conditions for the driven machine, 
since it permits both the driving and the driven machines 
to run at their natural and most advantageous speeds, the 
additional cost involved has prevented the general intro- 
duction of the geared turbine in many situations where 
small power is required. Besides gears, there are four 
other solutions of the speed problem in the small turbine. 
These are: multi-staging with pressure stages, multi- 
staging with velocity stages, increasing the wheel diameter 
and reducing the bucket velocity. The last-named method, 
while permissible where all the exhaust steam can be 
utilized and while it gives an ideally simple turbine, does 
not permit the turbine to enter into competition where 
steam economy is a factor of considerable importance. 
Mechanical impracticability has limited the employment of 
a large wheel, only a small part of the periphery of which 
would be needed for developing power. In steam tur- 





Fig. 2—The Shaft with the Wheels, Governor, Packings and Cou- 
plings Assembled Thereon 


spring arranged with the axis 
concentric to that of the shaft. 
The compression of the spring is accompanied by the forc- 
ing out of a pin which, as will be apparent from an inspec- 
tion of Fig. 3, raises and lowers the double-seated poppet 





Fig. 3—View from Above Into the Turbine Case After the Rotating 
Parts and the Bearings Have Been Removed 


valve in the governor valve casing through a system o! levers. 
The tension of the spring may be adjusted to give the speed 
regulation desired. The governor is completely inclosed in 
a.stationary casing.and,therefore there are no externally 
moving parts. While, it is pointed out, that by the us¢ 
of this relatively simple governing device, close regulation 
is secured, as a precautionary measure, a second spec¢ 
limiting device or emergency governor is employed. This 
consists of a radial bolt set in the disk which forms the 
base of the speed governor and is held in place by a stroné 
spiral spring. .When a certain, predetermined speed ” 
exceeded, however, this bolt, will. project, and strike @ 
small lever, Figs. 3 and 4, thus; tripping the. mechanis™ 
which closes the butterfly valve in the steam inlet openiné 
Fig. 1. This emergency governor is entirely independent 
of the speed governor and comes into action whenever 4 
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limit is exceeded irrespective of the operation of 
cular speed governor. 

prevent damage due to the rupture of the wheel 
h overspeeding, an inclosing armor is provided that 
a ring in which the stationary guide buckets are 
Fig, 3. This ring is made of steel and it is empha- 
t effectually prevents the escape of fragments which 
penetrate the ordinary cast-iron housing. The 
¢ itself consists of two parts which can be readily 
to render the wheel, shaft and all interior parts ac- 
at once and the lower portion which contains the 
nlet and outlet openings. Both parts are definitely 
| with respect to each other by taper dowels to insure 
t and easy assembling. To insure continuous opera- 
for long periods under the care of unskilled labor, 
tating parts have been carefully balanced and the 
employed is so proportioned that its critical speed 
ve that. of the normal operating rate. It is pointed 
that in this way absolute freedom from vibration is 
ired. The shaft used in this turbine is illustrated in 
with the rotating parts mounted upon it. It is 
made of open-hearth steel, ground and polished over its 
entire length and is carried in two bearings, one of which 
is a plain ring-oiled bearing, while the other is a thrust 
bearing of the marine type and is intended to prevent 
wise movement of the shaft, and thus hold the wheels 
the proper position with relation to the nozzle and 
the stationary blades. As all the buckets are surrounded 
steam at a uniform pressure, the turbine is balanced 
axial thrust. The bearing brackets are supported 
irectly on the turbine case casting and are separate and 
listinct from the stuffing boxes. In this way it is stated 
that it is impossible for steam or water to enter the 
bearings or oil reservoirs. The bearings are scraped to 
standard gauges, while the bearing shells are ground to 

standard dimensions to insure interchangeability. 

The wheels are forged steel disks finished and ground 
nm all surfaces and thickened toward the center to with- 
stand rotating speeds far in excess of the normal one of 
the turbine. They are centered on the shaft by ground fits 
and are secured by Woodruff keys, the whole series being 
located on the shaft by a collar which is held in place by 
a heavy lock nut. Each wheel is balanced separately, as 
is also the entire series after being assembled on the 
shaft. Each wheel carries a single row of buckets which 
are of drop forged nickel bronze and are inserted in the 
rim of the wheel by bulb shanks fitted into slots milled 
and bored in the rim transversely to the plane of the 
wheel. It is pointed out that this mode of attachment 
develops the full strength of the bucket and at the same 
time permits individual buckets to be removed and replaced 
vithout disturbing any of the others. The bucket tips 
ave projections front and rear which touch adjacent 
buckets to form a continuous rim, an arrangement which 
t is emphasized has proved beneficial in reducing the fan 
iction in the blades and in guiding the steam jet. The 
guide vanes are similar in form and are attached in the 
same way to the retaining ring which is divided on the 
horizontal plane of the center line, the upper half being 
lastened to the wheel case cover, while the lower portion 

ts in a groove from which it can be lifted when the 

it and wheels are removed. 

\nother feature which characterizes this turbine is the 

‘f access to the parts for inspection, repair or replace- 
_All the internal parts are at once accessible upon 
ving the casing cover and without disconnecting the 
supply or exhaust piping. After the bearings have 
removed and the coupling unbolted, the rotating mem- 
in be taken out, which gives access to all parts of 
turbine, as is shown in Fig. 3. All the parts subject 
car are machined to limit gauges and are perfectly 


hangeable so that they’ ¢an be’ quickly and cheaply 
ed 


nozzles are solid bronze castings in which the — 


through which the jet is delivered is bored and 
| to the shape adapted to secure the desired ratio of 
ion and the delivery of a jet free from turbulence. 
heel of the nozzle piece is a plugged hole through 
iccess is had for machining the throat of the orifice. 
nozzles communicate with the steam chest cored out 
wall of the wheel.case and are held by nuts and 
with copper gaskets. If it should at any time be- 
ecessary to replace them, as, for instance, if it 
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Fig. 4—End View of the Turbine Showing the Governor Which 
Controls the Balanced Valve, the Safety Governor Mechanism 
Which Operates the Butterfly Valve and the Handwheels 
of the Valves Controlling the Individual Nozzles. 


sheuld be desired to operate the turbine under steam con- 
ditions different from those for which it was originally 
designed the nozzles can be readily removed. Throttling 
is used to govern the turbine, and in the one illustrated in 
Fig. 4 six of the ten nozzles are fitted with hand con- 
trolled valves so that they may be cut out of service when 
the demand for power is light. 

It is pointed out that the only way in which high 
pressure could accumulate within the casing would be 
through the stoppage of the exhaust outlet. To guard 
against any accident from this cause, however, an adjust- 
able bronze safety valve is fitted to the upper part of the 
casing cover, as can be seen in Fig. 1. 


Proposed Permanent Exposition at Washington 


With Charles Freeman Johnson as secretary and man- 
ager, headquarters have been opened in the Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C., for a proposed World's 
Permanent Exposition in that city. A conference was 
held August 6 at the headquarters, at which were repre- 
sented the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. The conference is 
stated to have been enthusiastic, and such men as A, B. 
Farquhar, of York, Pa. a prominent manufacturer and 
identified with many movements for social uplift and con- 
servation, consented to become members of the Advisory 
Committee. A bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives, providing for a commission consisting of 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Treasury and four other persons to be appointed by 
the President, whose duty it shall be to investigate and 
report by bill or otherwise to Congress its findings and 
recommendations regarding the practicability of installing 
and maintaining at Washington a permanent exhibit illus- 
trative of the natural, indusggial and educational resources 
of the various States. The bill provides that the sum of 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be 
appropriated for the purposes of the commission. At 
least two of the commissioners are to be men well versed 
in exposition theory and practice. Many Governors of 
States have already indorsed the project. 

The American «Steel Foundries, at Granite City, IIL, 
ast week announced an increase in pay of 2 cents per 
hour generally to workmen paid by the hour. The advance 
was entirely voluntary by the company and was 4 surprise 
to the workmen. : 
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Special Automobile Machinery 


Details of Some of the Specialized Machine 
Tools Required to Produce Parts of 
Motor Cars 


When the variety and number of duplicate parts pro- 
duced each year for use in the automobile industry is 
considered it is easy to understand the demand that has 
recently existed for special machinery. This heavy de- 
mand indicates that the field offered for the special and 
automatic machines is very attractive. In fact, the 
evolution of the automobile industry has reached such a 
stage that it is practically impossible for a manufacturer 
to produce automobiles successfully and meet competition 
without employing the most economical methods and labor- 
saving devices that it is possible to secure. This, of 
course, involves a large expenditure for equipment, which 
is practically prohibitive except in shops where a num- 
ber of models are made and where these are produced 
in large quantities. 

A fair estimate of the number of pleasure cars built 
in the United States alone during the 1912 season is 215,- 
000. Practically all these are of the four and six cylinder 
types. The production of pleasure cars for the 1913 sea- 
son, plans for which are now under way, according to 
estimates will be 300,000. In addition to this there is a 
large number of trucks and commercial cars, the produc- 
tion of which is rapidly growing, and according to indi- 
cations may soon equal, if not exceed, the production of 
pleasure cars. In addition, the foreign automobile trade 
has also resulted in a heavy demand for American ma- 
chinery. Automobile manufacturers in England, France, 
Germany and Italy were quick to take advantage of the 
high-grade automatic and special machinery produced in 
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Some af the Special Automatic Machines 
Used;in the Production of Large Quan- 
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this country for finishing the duplicate parts en 


into the construction of automobiles and the deman. = 
this class of machinery for export during the past fey 
years has in some cases equaled the demand for domestic 
use. 

The effect of the demand for special machines by the 
automobile trade during the past two or three years ic 
shown by the condition of the machine tool trade. While 


manufacturers of standard tools such as lathes, planers. 
etc., have not been favored with a large amount of busj- 
ness from the automobile manufacturer, the builders of 
special machinery who were quick to realize the demand 
and produce the machines with high efficiency for this class 
of work have been rushed with orders. In many instances 
manufacturers are called upon to furnish a complete spe- 
cial machine designed and built for finishing individual 
automobile parts. The machines required in general are 
not of the heavy type, but must be built to produce work 
of extreme accuracy and at a minimum cost, almost re- 
gardless of the initial cost of the machine. Of course, as 
in the case of producing duplicate parts entering into the 
construction of any standard article made in large quan- 
tities, the greater demand has been for automatic ma- 
chines, such as the automatic screw machine, which in 
many cases is provided with features especially suited to 
automobile work, and automatic machines for finishing 
parts made from drop forgings, steel, malleable, bronze and 
aluminum castings, and drawn sheet metal parts which 
require refinishing in order to get specified accuracy. 

A battery of automatic chucking machines for finish- 
ing castings, forgings, etc., used in the gear department 
of the Flanders Mfg. Company, Pontiac, Mich., ts shown 
in Fig. 1. These machines, approximately 25 in number, are 
used exclusively for finishing drop forgings and spur and 
bevel gear blanks. None of the parts are what would be 


tities of Duplicate Automobile Parts 
in Plants. of, the Middie West 
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tern.cd heavy work, the largest being about 18 in. in diam- 

[herefore, extremely heavy machines are not required, 

il be noted from the engraving. Automobile gears 

creat extent are made from high-grade alloy steei, and 

ish these within the close limits of accuracy required, 

sincle pointed cutting tools are xecessarily employed. 

Broad facing tools will not do the work as in the case of 

iron and the more freely cutting materials. These 

are finished in two operations. The first operation 

sts of boring and reaming the hole and facing off the 

< of the gear. For the second operation the forging 

:s held on a fixture screwed on the nose of the same type 

of machine, and the remainder of the work left from the 

| operation is completed. An ingenious arrangement 

f the tools for finishing the face and back angles of the 

eear is employed. The tools for taking both the roughing 

and finishing cuts on these surfaces are single point tools 

mounted on the turret and cross slide of the machine and 
controlled by cams. 

\ section of the motor department of the Sheffield Car 
Company’s shops, Three Rivers, Mich., is shown in Fig. 

Here it will be seen that automatic machines are em- 
ployed for finishing cylinders as well as for finishing pis- 
tons, piston rings, timing gears and the heavier parts such 
s flywheels up to 30 in. in diameter entering into the 
construction of motors. 

\ battery of heavy special automatic machines used in 
the works of the Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit, 
Mich., for finishing the heavier parts entering into the 
construction of axles such as hubs, brake supports, brake 
drums and the numerous parts of truck axles is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. In Fig. 4 is shown the first operation of the 
method of finishing a large truck hub on an automatic 
machine. This hub is 14% in. in diameter on the flange 
and 12 in. long overall. The material employed is cast 
steel. The rough casting is held in a heavy chuck fitted 
with special chuck jaws, and one end is finished all over 
without removing it from the machine. It will be noticed 
that a number of tools are cutting simultaneously. As a 
matter of fact the flange is faced, the barrel turned and 
the inside bored and reamed to receive the roller bearing, 
all cuts being taken at the same time. All of this work is 
done without removing the part from the machine. In 
order to give the cutting tools the rigidity required to main- 
tain the close limits of accuracy, it will be observed that 
all boring bars, etc., have long pilots which fit and run in 
hardened steel bushings placed in the main spindle of the 
machine to support these bars. 

A duplicate machine fitted up for finishing the second 
operation on the same hub is shown in Fig. 5. The ar- 
rangement of tools and method of chucking is clearly il- 
lustrated. As in the first operation all tools are rigidly 
supported while in operation so as to insure that each part 
produced is an exact duplicate of all the others. These 
machines are entirely automatic as far as the operation 
of the cutting tools is concerned, including the changes 
of speeds and feeds, and permits one attendant to handle 
four or five machines. This feature in connection with 
rapid production reduces the manufacturing cost to a mini- 
mum, 

Fig. 6 shows a general view of the automatic depart- 
ment of the Weston-Mott Company, Flint, Mich, This is 
one of the largest shops in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of axles and rims. Owing to the ex- 
tremely large quantity in which the various types of axle» 
are produced automatic and special machines are employed 
practically throughout the whole works. In the depart- 
ment illustrated there are about 60 automatic machines 
built by the Potter & Johnson Machine Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. L., specially for finishing hubs, gears, etc., and 
other departments are equally well supplied with special 
chines and devices for cing the work with the 


greatest accuracy and at a um cost: & a 


as 


m 


Victor R. Browning & Co., builders of hoisting and 
‘eying machinery, Cleveland, Ohio, call attention to 
he fact that on page 227 in The Iron Age of July. 25 an 
error was made in stating that the Brown, Hoisting Ma- 
iinery Company had acquired the ct} of M. Beatty 
\ Son's plant ffi Wellafid, Ontario, This plant 


's in control of the Browning interests of Cleveland. It 
man factures dredges and other contractors’ equipment. 
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Samples of Steel for Analysis 


Suggestions as to the Proper Method of Taking Them by 
Drilling or Milling 


BY JAMES H. HERRON* 


Too little thought is usually given to the proper method 
of taking samples of steels for chemical analyses. Any 
chips that have been-a part of the steel, regardless of 
where or how taken, size, uniformity or degree of clean- 
ness, are considered good enough for the chemist. Not- 


. withstanding the carelessness with which a sample may be 


taken, the chemist is expected to make an accurate analysis. 

If an analysis is necessary, care in taking the sample is 

justified. The most satisfactory manner of. taking a sam- 

ple for analysis is by one of the following methods: 
Drilling 

Drilling is usually the more convenient method to use, 
and the following instructions should be followed: If 
possible use a diamond pointed drill. With this the drill- 
ings are broken up and of uniform size. If such a drill 
is not available, the ordinary twist drill may be used. In 
either case the drilling should be done at a slow speed and 
with a light feed. Under no circumstances use oil or other 
cutting compounds. Care should be taken to avoid the use 
of waste to wipe off any part of the sample from which the 
drillings are to be taken. Do not drill through the steel 
into a block of wood. Block the piece up with at least two 
blocks and drill between them. Care should be taken to 
avoid handling the sample. It is best to brush off the drill- 
ings on a smooth paper or directly into the sampling en- 
velope. 

If drilling across a bar, use a drill in size not more than 
one-half the diameter or side of the bar. For small bars 
drill entirely through the bar, as in Fig. 1, saving all the 
drillings. In large bars, drill to the center of the bar, as 


Y 
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Fig 
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Fig. 2 
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Fig.3 


* ‘Fig. 1—Drilling Through the Bar 
Fig. 24-Drilling to Center of Large Bars 
Fig. 3—Drilling Parallel to Axis 


Fig. 4—Milling for Sample of Strip 


in Fig. 2. If the bar is too large to drill to the center, dis- 
card the first 1/16 or % in. If for a sample a short piece 
of the bar is available, it may be drilled parallel to the 
axis midway between the center and the circumference, as 
in Fig. 3. Thin bars plates should be drilled entirely 
through, and all the drillings used. 


‘Any millings are en The first cut 
should always be discarded. The instructions regarding oil, 
cutting compounds or waste, as given above for drilling, 
should be observed. Where a thin strip or wire is avail- 
able, the sample should be taken at am angle of 45 deg. 
with the axis of the piece, as in Fig. 4. For a complete 
ee Ye ee ee 1 and 2 oz. 

Failure to observe above instructions introduce 
some Tectia iaeat end render the ansiede “Werte 


“Consulting Metallurgical Eugincer, Cleveland, Obie. 
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The Neco Low Water Alarm 
A Device For Giving an Audible Signal When 
Unsafe Limits Are Reached 


_For giving a clear indication when the water: in a 
boiler reaches either a dangerously low or high level, the 
Northern Equipment Company, 408 West Indiana street, 


Chicago, Ill, has brought out a device known as the Neco 
high and low water alarm. The operation of this device 
is based on the principle used in the Copes boiler feed 
regulator of this company, which was illustrated in The 
Iron Age January 12, 1911. The alarm comprises a 
whistle to which steam is admitted by the expansion and 
contraction of short metal tubes, the temperature of 
which and consequently their length depend upon the 
hight of the water in the boiler. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which is a view of the alarm, it 
will be noticed that the 
shorter tube, which is of 
steel, is connected to the 
point of low water in the 
water column and also 
to the water column 
drain. In this way steam 
cannot enter the tube 
and it is always filled 
with water, except when 
the water level in the 
boiler goes below the 
point of low water, gen- 
erally the first gauge. 
When this occurs the 
tube fills with steam, 

. which raises its tempera- 
ture and causes it to ex- 
pand. The expansion of 
this tube forces up the 
short arm of the lever 
and causes the whistle to 
be blown by the corre- 
sponding drop of the 
long arm. The other and 
longer tube of the alarm 
is made of Muntz metal 
and is connected at one 
end to the water column 
drain and at the other to 
the high water point of 
the water column. This 
tube is always filled with 
steam and is therefore 
always at that tempera- 

ture except when water is above this point. When the 
water rises above the high level mark, the steam is cut off, 
radiation from the tube causes condensation and com- 
paratively cool water is drawn up from the chamber or 
reservoir in the return pipe. This 
lowers the temperature of the tube, 
thus causing it to contract and pull 
down the lever which sounds the 
whistle. It will thus be seen that the 
device is entirely independent of the 
water column. None of the parts 
are hidden away and there are no 
floats to collapse, to become sticky 
and coated with slime and scale and 
no small levers to get out of ad- 
justment. 

A cross-section of the whistle 
valve used on the device is shown in 
Fig. 2. It works on the principle 
of a check, the steam pressure hold- 
ing it closed and it is only when 
the lever presses it down that steam 
is admitted to the whistle. A baffle 
is placed at the point of entrance 
of the steam to prevent it from 
rushing in and exerting its force 
except at right angles to the disk F 
of the valve. The valve is so constructed that it is filled 
with water except when the whistle is blowing, an arrange- 
ment which, it is pointed out, seals it and prevents any leak- 
age of steam and wire drawing of the valve. If necessary 


Fig. 1—The Neco High and Low 
Water Alarm Which Sounds a 
Whistle Whenever the Water Goes 
Above or Below Predetermined Lim- 
its Manufactured by the Northern 
Equipment Company, Ciicago, » Ill. 
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the alarm can be adjusted so that the whistle will 1 
until the water has remained at the high or low wat 
for 10 to 12 sec, or even as long as 2 min. if desir: 


sounding of the whistle at high water depends u; 


To Whistle 


Fig. 2—Cross-Section of the Whistle Valve of the Alarm 


cooling of the Muntz metal tube, as has been explained, 
and by turning the nut on the whistle valve spindle the 
alarm can be adjusted so that the whistle will not blow 
until the tube has contracted any desired amount. The 
maker recommends that ordinarily the alarm should be 
adjusted so that the whistle will blow in 20 sec., but in 
some plants it might be desirable to delay the sounding 
of the alarm until the water had been at the high water 
mark for I min. or even longer. Tae same time adjust- 
ment can also be secured in the sounding of the low water 
alarm. 

In Fig. 3 the high and low water alarm is shown at the 
left, installed on a water tube boiler, together with the 
boiler feed regulator, which is shown at the right or rear 
end. The purpose of this regulator is to prevent accidents 
due to low water and also to prevent priming due to high 
water by supplying feed water in proportion to the amount 
of evaporation at an even high temperature. With the 
water below the center gauge the steam flows to the expan- 
sion tube and expands it with the heat, thus forcing it 
against*the short arm od of the bell crank doe. The arm 
oe in turn rises and by lifting the weighted toggle arm f 
opens the feed valve. Water flowing through this valve 


—A Neco High and Low Water Alarm and a Neco Regulator Installed on a Water Tube 


Boiler 


now raises the level until the opening to the riser at the 
center gauge is sealed and the steam! stipply‘ctt ‘off. The 
steam already in the tube conderises, and asthe’ ttibe is thus 
deprived of the heat required to keep it expanded it contracts 





back the arm od and lowers the arm oe, which 
its the weighted toggle arm to force the feed 
by gravity. In use the arc of the point A is 








eed Water Temperature Charts Taken in a Lighting 
e One at the Left with Hand Regulation and the 
When the Boiler Was Fed by a Neco Regulator 


t when the arm f is raised the motion is at first 
1 the valve is opened only a small distance. As 
h travels upward the speed of the motion is in- 
In closing the valve the reverse is true. As the 
¢ tube allows the arm f to force the valve shut, 
o is at first rapid and then so slow that before 
traction is complete and the valve entirely closed 








supply of steam to the expansion tube has arrested 

cess of contraction. In this way it is pointed out 
slowing down with the toggle the action of the 

is made so gradual that with the water above the 

“iter gauge it is feeding somewhat less than the amount 
ed and with the water level below the center gauge 


ng slightly more than ig¢heing evaporated. The. 


y of the temperature of the feed water where one 
regulators is employed is clearly brought out in 
is is a reproduction of two feed water tempera- 
taken in a lighting plant. The chart at the left 
when hand regulation was employed, and it will 
that there are wide fluctuations in the tempera- 
feed water. The chart at the right was taken 
iler was fed by one of the company’s regula- 
‘ will be:seen that, the fluctuations present in the 
have been greatly straightened out, the feed 
erature being practically constant. 
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A Phoenix Railroad Bridge for India 


The Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa., 
shipped the first installment of the steelwork for a 12-span 


bridge to Calcutta, India, on July 17. This bridge is be- 
ing built for the Oudh & Rohilkhand Railway, which forms 
a part of the State system in India and is to be erected 
over the Jumna River near Delhi. 

The bridge consists of 12 spans of the through riveted 


joint type, measuring 257 ft. 3 in. between the centers of the 
pins. The bridge is designed for a single track and is of 
the English type, having been designed by Sir Arthur Ren- 
del, of Rendel & Robertson, consulting engineers, London, 
England. The specifications provided for the complete tem- 
porary erection of each span before shipment and the ac- 
companying engraving shows one of the spans assembled 
at the builder’s shop. In assembling and erecting the span 
in the shops ordinary fitting-up bolts and drift pins were 
employed. As will be noticed from the engraving each 
half span is painted a distinct and different color, the pur- 
pose of this being to facilitate the assorting of the mate- 
rial and the erection of the bridge when it reaches its 
destination. 

The contract for this bridge, which requires some 4500 
tons of structural material, was taken in strong competi- 
tion with English and Continental bridge builders, the con- 
tract being dated March 6, 1912. Shipments will be made 
in lots of four spans, each about a month apart, delivery 





Spans of 12-Span Railroad Bridge Recently Built and Shipped to India by the Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 


being made to the Indian State Railway at Calcutta. The 
heaviest member to be transported and handled weighed 
about 6 tons and the length of the longest member in the 
shipment was 45 ft. 


The annual dinner of the Metal Trades Superinten- 
dents’ and Foremen’s Club, Cleveland, Ohio, will take the 
form of an outing which will be held at the Maple Cliff 
Villa Club August 24. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Warren Tool & Forge Company, Warren, Ohio, George E. 


Warner, of that city, was elected director and treasurer, , 


and William L. Klingelhofer, president American Foun- 
dry & Construction Company, Pittsburgh, became a di- 


rector. 
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Double Head Shaping Machine 


In the application of electric drive to the Cincinnati 
Shaper Company’s type B two-head shaping machine an 
example is afforded of the use of constant-speed motors 
for machine tools requiring different cutting speeds. The 
drive is supplied by 7%4-hp. con- 
stant-speed induction motors built 
by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and operating at a speed of 
705 r. p. m. Each head is driven 
by a separate motor designed for 
continuous service on an alter- 
nating-current circuit. The power 
is transmitted to a gear box and 
in this way eight changes of speed 
of the ram, which give a range 
sufficient for working all kinds of 
metal, are obtained. Four of these 
speeds are rendered available by 
the use of the gear box while the 
other two, which are 158 and 205 
r. p. m., are obtained by trans- 
posing change gears. A front 
view of the machine is given in 
Fig. 1, and Fig. 2 is a rear view 
showing the location and arrange- 
ment of the driving motors. 

As will be noticed from these engravings the bed is 
of box form and is wide and of the full depth both front 
and back. To give extreme rigidity it is strongly rein- 
forced by ribbing. The saddles which carry the rams 
have long and wide bearings, both on the bed and for the 
ram, and have taper gibs for taking up wear. The rams 
which are operated by a Whitworth motion have a quick 
return and by reason of their design it is pointed out 
possess great stiffness and ample bearing surface. They 
have a rack and pinion for positioning, both for length 
of stroke and for location over the work. In this way 
it is pointed out that a very convenient and positive 
method for accomplishing this result is secured. The 
heads are strong and substantially constructed and have 
a variable automatic feed and the feed screws have 
micrometer collars reading to 0.001 in. A worm hand feed 
for concave work is also provided. The feeds are located 
at the end of the bed and can be operated either by hand 
or power afi@ nh the latter case are adjustable while the 
machine is running by the small crank handle located 
on the bell crank toward the lower part of the end of 
the machine. A safety device is also provided for the 
feed which operates when the saddle meets with an ob- 
stacle. 

The aprons have three bearing surfaces on the bed 
and have pinion wrenches to control their movements. 
The box tables are adjustable vertically on the aprons 


Fig. 1—Front View of the Type B Shaping Machine Built by the Cincinnati Shaper Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


and horizontally with them along the bed. Each table is 
planed all over and has planed T slots on all three sides. 
The gibs for taking up wear, like all the others used in 
the machine, are of the taper type. The taper elevating 
screws are hung on ball bearings. The gearing is of 
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coarse pitch and large diameter and has y 


These machines are built with beds ranging |; oak 
from 78 in. to 20 ft. with one or two heads. .\n, length 
of stroke from 18 to 26 in. is available, the machine illus. 
trated having a stroke of the maximum length 


7 ind a be 
14 ft. long. These machines can also be built for a = 


Fig. 2—Rear View of the Machine Showing the Westinghouse Constant-Speed Motor Drive 


drive. The equipment furnished with each machine in- 
cludes a No. 4 double screw vise and all the necessary 
wrenches. 


A California pba. and Steel Project 


A correspondent states that the California Industrial 
Company is planning the erection of an iron and steel 
plant at Wilmington, a suburb of Los Angeles, where it 
has purchased 40 acres of land and taken options on an 
additional tract of 260 acres. Iron ore deposits in southern 
California and Mexico have been acquired, and crude oil 
wilt be used as fuel. It is stated that the financing of the 
enterprise has been virtually completed, and that prelim. 
inary work will commence within six weeks. Among the 
interested parties are some of the wealthiest residents of 
Los Angeles. The plans contemplate the erection of blast 
furnaces, open-hearth steel furnaces, rail mills and other 
finishing mills. It is said that by a new system of using 
crude oil, and the employment of specially designed burn- 
ers, the use of coal and coke will be entirely dispensed 
with. Natural gas will also be largely employed. 

The California Industrial Company has operated for 
several years a small iron plant in Los Angeles, using 
scrap iron for raw material. Several months ago the man- 
agement closed the little plant and commenced negotia- 
tions for the erection of a large establishment. S. I. Mer- 
rill, of Los Angeles, is general manager. 


The sale under foreclosure of 
the St. Louis Blast Furnace Com- 
pany’s plant was prevented by a 
Federal court injunction obtained 
by the Whitney-Kemmerer Com- 
pany in July, but which it had 
been understood would not be et- 


forced. Enforcement was 4l- 
nounced after the 
bidders had assembled August 1° 
There were several in attendance, 
including representatives Oo! 4 
Cincinnati concern which has 
plans, if it can purchase the plant, 
to open and operate it. The plant 
has been closed for about a yeah, 
The Whitney-Kemmerer interest 
has since expressed a_ willingness 
for the sale to proceed with 4 
minimum bid of $200,000 


prospective 


At the Kloman mine at Republic, Mich., the Jones 
Furnace Company is remodeling its Ardis furnace. J 
principal alteration is that the bi inder in which a 
ore is “metallized” will be change’ Hola a hgrizontal * 
a vertical position for a test of the plant on copper xt 
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Motor-driven Air Compressor 


esting example of the many advantages of the 
e for air compressor work is afforded by the 
f a compressor at the Park works of the 
el Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. As 
ed from the accompanying engraving, which 
compressor in operation at the plant, the 
lirectly connected to the compressor. The 
laimed for this arrangement are the elimina- 
ntermediate transmission system and a decrease 





ll-Rand Air Compressor in the Plant of the Crucible Steel Company of America 
uipped with Motor Drive Supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


nount of floor space required which is frequently 


mpressor was built by the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
is what is known as the Class P two-stage me- 
type. The low pressure air cylinder measures 


liameter, while the high pressure cylinder is 
The stroke is 18 in. and at the rated speed 
m. a piston displacement of 1117 cu. ft. per 
tained. The air is compressed to 100 lb, per 
s maintained automatically at this pressure by 
located on the air intake pipe of the low 
ylinder. 
fter leaving the compressor is led to a large 
er just outside the compressor room. From 
piped to different parts of the works for per- 
us functions, the principal one being that 
leumatic tools. 
r driving this compressor was manufactured 
tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company and has 
210 hp. at a speed of 200 r. p m. It is 
tween the high and low pressure sides of the 
and is designed for operation on a 220-volt 
circuit. The speed of the motor, which is 
ind and has communicating poles, is constant. 
employed for the frame and there are air 
windings. A multiple switch starter mounted 
inel located in one corner of the room con- 
otor and this can be stopped instantly by a 
which opens the automatic switch or the 
on the panel. This type of motor, it is 
rms an ideal method of drive for air com- 
as it is characterized by sparkless com- 
cool operation. The commutating poles 
less commutation at all loads and on account 
type of construction excellent ventilation is 
the air is permitted to reach the windings. 
ns for the entire 24 hr. with the exception 
etween the shifts which is taken for clean- 
tion. 


rts of merchandise exceeded exports to the 
32,908. 


German Sand-blast Apparatus 
BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW 


American sandblast apparatus for cleaning castings 
was adopted at first very slowly in Germany. Now, how- 
ever, the Germans are getting ready to make special ap- 
paratus to adapt it to various particular conditions. Among 
the manufacturers of this class of apparatus are Vogel & 
Schemman, Kabel, Westphalia, and one of the machines 
built by this firm which is intended principally to clean 
medium gray iron and malleable 
iron castings is illustrated here- 
with. One of the objections to 
the former machines of this 
builder was that in addition to the 
air which was driven through by 
the compressor the outer air was 
also sucked in with the result that 
the capacity was diminished. 

The machine consists prin- 
cipally of a _ rectangular “table 
with automatic reciprocating mo- 
tion and anti-friction roller bear- 
ings. In the machine illustrated 
the jet has a wide slit, although 
in another machine built by the 
same manufacturer there are sev- 
eral round jets, the number vary- 
ing with the width of the table. 
The air supply in this type of ma- 
chine which is intended for light 
castings is received from a high 
pressure fan or blower, while 
where a number of round jets are 
used the air is supplied by a com- 
pressor. . 

The sand elevator returns the 
used sand to the supply hopper 
and an exhauster removes the 
dust. The pieces to be cleaned 
are laid on a table and after one side has been freed 
from sand, etc., they are turned and the opposite side is 
treated in a similar manner. The table is substantially 
built to carry castings ranging from I to 6 tons, accord- 
ing to the size of the machine. The stroke of the table 
is variable from a little more than half its length beyond 
the jets to any desired smaller distance. There is a slight 
pause at the end of the stroke and time is given to turn 
the smaller pieces. The table is 32 in. from the floor, 





A Type of Sand Blast Apparatus for Light Castings Built «by 
Vogel & Schemman, Kabel, Germany 
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which is a convenient hight at-which to handle the cast- 
ings. The heavier pieces are handled by a crane. 

Where the machines are used for larger pieces, the ob- 
ject is not only to remove the sand, but also fins and the 
outer crust to permit tinning or similar treatment. The 
use of compressors, however, with high pressure blast, 
does not permit the employment ‘of fixed slit jets, as these 
would consume too much power and call for too expen- 
sive compressors. Here it is desirable to use a greater 
number of circular jets ranging in diameter from 0.4 to 
0.45 in. As these, however, would blast only small areas, 
they are movable horizontally across the table and the ar- 
rangement for doing this permits them to act either verti- 
cally or obliquely and at various hights. 

The apparatus illustrated will handle castings up to 2 
hight of 14 in. satisfactorily and if desired this distance 
can be increased from 18 to 20 in. This, however, is not 
recommended for flat pieces. 


New York State Labor Department and Industrial 
Diseases 


The New York State Department of Labor is sending 
a booklet on diseases of industrial workers to 14,000 
physicians, hospitals and dispensaries in the State. For 
the purpose of preventing such diseases as are directly due 
to industrial processes, reports of certain diseases of 
occupation are now required by law to be filed with the 
department by physicians practicing in the State. 

It is the intention of the department to inform manu- 
facturers and physicians of preventive and safer indus- 
trial methods, and it is expected that with the assistance 
of the medical profession, the necessary facts will be 
gathered not only as to the six reportable diseases, but 
also as to any other diseases clearly attributable to em- 
ployment. To this end the department’s quarterly bulletin, 
cofttaining material on industrial diseases, is circulated 
widely among manufacturers. 

In the booklet now going out it is stated that more than 
$366,000,000 was lost in wages because of 13,400,000 cases 
of sickness among wage-earners in the United States last 
year. In a pamphlet just issued by the New York Asso- 
ciation of Labor Legislation’s Committee on Industrial 
Diseases it is stated that “special uses of nerves and 
muscles bring about their definite occupational diseases in 
the operation and control of machinery, and special strains 
result from lack of variety in work, from concentration, 
and from the haste involved in competition or speed- 
ing up.” 

The more important harmful substances, an indication 
of the industries in which they are commonly prepared or 
used, the mode in which they enter the body, and the dis- 
eases or symptoms to which they give rise, are printed in 
four parallel columns as a guide to the physician. 


Case Crane Reorganization 


The plant and business of the Case Crane Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, have been taken over by a new company 
incorporated under the name of the Case Crane & Engi- 
neering Company. There is no connection whatever be- 
tween the new company, its stockholders and officers and 
the old company. Pauli T. Norton, the new president and 
genetal manager, is well-known through his connection 
with the Jeffrey Mfg. Company and other large interests. 
Among the directors and stockholders are the following 
prominent manufacturers: S. P. Bush, president Buckeye 
Castings Company; J. F. Stone, president Seagrave Com- 
pany; J. A. Jeffrey, president Jeffrey Mfg. Company; Col. 
James Kilbourne, president Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Com- 
pany; O, A. Miller, president Ohio Paper Company; J. H. 
Frantz, vice-president Columbus Iron-& Steel Company. 

The new company will start business with a large cash 
working capital, in addition to all the assets of the old 
company, and without any bonded debt or liability of any 
kind. The Case crane is installed in many large shops 
throughout the world, and the new company expects not 
only to expand its domestic business but will make an 
effort to extend its export trade. 


Missouri Iron Ore Deposits 


The annual report of State Geologist H. A. Pichler ,; 
Missouri, just out, adds considerable interestin; heal 
tion to that already known regarding the iron ores .{ Mis 
souri. After referring to the history of the ironn 
dustry in Missouri.in the days of Iron Mountain aid ¢, the 

° . m * tO The 
later development in the Pilot Knob section where the 
Puxico Iron Company is shipping 3000 tons of or monthly 
to Ohio furnaces, he devotes particular attention to ;}) 3 
ores of southeast and southwest Missouri. He says that the 
partial development of these bodies in recent years has 
attracted considerable attention to this class o{ deposits 
The brown ores have been produced chiefly since 1900, an, 
up to the present time comparatively few of the deposits 
have been worked in a systematic manner or under condj- 
tions favorable to cheap production or large recover 
While thése ores were formerly considered of too joy 
grade to be utilized, they are shown in this report to |e 
equal in all respects to the limonites which are produce: 
so extensively in the Southern States. 

Usually, the report says, the brown ore deposits are jot 
large, and in many instances the smaller ore, which com. 
prises a considerable proportion of the deposits, can | 
recovered only by washing, but in most cases a simple lox 
washer, one that can be dismantled and transported easily. 
is found to be best for the greatest returns on the invest- 
ment. In exceptional cases only will the size of the de- 
posits justify the larger or more expensive plants. 

Inadequate transportation facilities in the Ozarks, Mr 
Buehler says, are responsible for the lack of development 
in many parts of that district, where the hematites in 
some of the old mines are being exhausted. For this rea 
son promising properties are not being mined. The most 
important factor besides transportation, according to the 
report, is adequate smelting facilities for the ores occur- 
ring in the southeastern part of the State. There is no 
furnace now in blast that can absorb the ores of either 
the primary or the secondary limonite districts, and as a 
consequence in the last year practically no ores of these 
types have been produced. Pilot Knob has operated all 
the year, but the ores have been shipped to Ohio and tl 
East. ; 

Mr. Buehler is positive that the ore production of th 
recent past represents but a small fraction of what can be 
produced from the Missouri deposits if they are proper!) 
developed. He shows by statistics that approximately 62 
per cent. of the total production of the State has been 
derived from the deposits of specular hematite in the St 
Francois Mountain, 34 per cent. from the red and specular 
hematite deposits of the Ozarks and only 3 per cent. from 
the brown ores. But the brown ores are the hope of th 
future, and all of them will be carefully brought to mar 
ket, Mr. Buehler believes. The brown ores are the primar) 
and secondary limonites. They are found in both south- 
east and southwest Missouri. The secondary limonites 
are found in very widely scattered locations and occur in 
a majority of the counties south of the Missouri River 
The greatest and best deposits are found in the south and 
southeast parts of the State on the margin of the Ozark 
plateau. The primary limonites are found in a narrow 
belt bordering the lowlands in southeast Missouri an‘ 
passing through Bollinger, Wayne, Ripley and Butler 
counties. They are also found in a small territory ™ 
southwest Missouri. The belt in the southeastern part ©! 
the State is of chief importance and is about 15 miles wide 
and 1oo miles long. 

The report says that a large proportion of these ores 
are available, and, moreover, the conditions under which 
they are found are highly favorable to economical miming 
Almost invariably the primary limonites occur upon 0 
near the crest of hills and the deposits have usually a much 
greater extent laterally than elsewhere. The greater pat 
of such ore needs only hand separation in mining of @ 
picking belt. If the market permitted, many of these de- 
posits could be worked with steam shovels. Ore has bec" 
mined under rather favorable conditions, at about $1 
per ton. 


“ing in- 


ebrown 


Pittsburgh’s twenty-fourth annual exposition will open 
August 28 and close October 19. A most attractive Pr 
spectus has been issued by the Western Pennsylvania Expo- 
sition Society, of which T. J. Fitzpatrick, Exposition 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., is general manager. 








S‘ructural and Boiler Steel Specifications 


A Recent Revision of the Standards 
Long in Use by the Association 


g revision. 


of American Steel 


ssociation of American Steel Manufacturers has 
hed a revision of the well-known manufactur- 
5 ird specifications for structural and boiler steel. 
\t a special meeting of the association held in Pittsburgh, 
the new specifications were ordered sent to letter 

this has resulted in their adoption. 
n's specifications which néw go out of use date 
\ugust, 1895, at which time they represented pio- 
rk. They have stood essentially as first adopted, 


The as- 


evisions being of a minor nature; and there has 


change since 1903, until the present rather sweep- 


In the past nine years much progress has 


een made in the technical associations toward standardiz- 
« the physical and chemical requirements for steel, and 
revision of the manufacturers’ standard specifications 
sin line with this movement. The character of the differ- 
es between the new manufacturers’ specifications and 


SE 


if the 


engineering 


societies, 


for example, 


the 


\merican Society of Testing Materials, could only be in- 


licated by printing the two sets side by side. 


One differ- 


nce, which appears on first inspection, is that in the 
\merican Society of Testing Materials specifications for 
structural steel, no distinction is made as in the specifica- 
tions of the manufacturers between highway bridges and 
railroad bridges. 

In connection with the new specifications, which are 
printed below, attention is called to a new feature, in the 
separation from the text of the specification, of the usual 
schedule of allowable variations in the weight, etc., of 


sheared plates. 


This schedule, together with the tables of 


standard allowable variations in the size and weight of 
hot rolled bars, now appear under the caption of “Manu- 


facturers’ Standard Practice, 


ation 


Ss 


” 


as an appendix to the speci- 


is announced that copies of the booklet will be fur- 
free on application to the secretary of the Manu- 


Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 


ese specifications 


\ steel, to be used for railroad bridges and ships. 
stecl, to be used for buildings, highway bridges, train 


1 similar 


€¢ 


Structural Steel 


cover 


structures. 


steel, to be 


three 


I. Manufacture 


for Classes 


Stes 


Bessemer process. 


classes of 


used for structural rivets. 


II. Chemical Properties and Tests 


structural 


\ssociation, Jesse J. Shuman, Jones & Laughlin 


steel, 


A and C shall be made by the open-hearth 
1 for Class B may be made either by the open-hearth 


nposition 
steel shall conform to the following requirements as 
mposition: 
Class A Class B Class C 
onsidered, steel. steel. steel. 
max., per cent: 
en-heamthe: %0.46i5siaedceen 0.04 0.06 0.04 
n-heartth: 345338 0i)a wee 0.06 0.08 0.04 
ood ube g bose eunewh oa 0.10 
Der CORb sas cn Cowen 0.05 0.045 


termine whether the material conforms to the require- 


ed 


| in section 3, an analysis shall be made by the manu- 


1 test ingot taken during the pouring of each melt. 
is analysis shall be given to the purchaser or his 


if requested. 


s 


k analysis of Class A and Class C’ steel may be ‘thade 
‘ser from finished material representing each meli, in 
excess of 25 per cent. above the requirements specified 


shall be allowed. 
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Manufacturers 


III. Physical Properties and Tests 


Tests 
6. The steel shall conform to the following requirements as to 
tensile properties: 
Properties 
considered. 
Tensile strength, Ib. 
per sq. in....... 55,000—65,000 
Yield point, minimum, 
lb. per sq. in.... 
Eiongation in 8 in., 


Tension 


Class A steel. Class B steel. Class C steel. 


55,000—65,000* 46,000—56,000 
0.5 tens. str. 


0.5 tens. str. 0.5 tens. str. 


min., per cent... 1,400,000F 1,400,0007 1,400,000 
tens. str. tens. str. tens, str. 
Elongation in 2 in., 
min., per cent. 
Ce BP iin anak 22 22 


Yield Point 

7. The yield point shall be determined by the drop of the beam 
of the testing machine. 
Modification in Tensile Strength 

8. Class B may have tensile strength up to 70,000 Ib. 
maximum, provided the elongation is not less than the percentage 
required for 65,000 lb. tensile strength. 
Modifications in Elongation 


steel 


9. (a) For material over % in. in thickness, a deduction of 1 
from the percentage of elongation in 8 in. specified for Classes A and 
B in section 6 shall be made for each increase of % in. in thickness 
above % in., to a minimum of 18 per cent. 

(b) For material under 5/16 in. in thickness, a deduction of 
2.5 from the percentage of elongation in 8 in. specified for Classes 
A and B in section 6 shall be made for each decrease of 1/16 in. 
in thickness below 5/16 in. 

Character of Fracture 

10. All broken tension test specimens shall show a silky fracture. 
Bend 

11. (a) The test specimen for plates, shapes and bars shall 
bend cold through 180 deg. without fracture on the outside of the 
bent portion, as follows: For material % in. and under in thickness, 
flat on itself; for material over 4 in. up to 1% in. in thickness, 
around a pin the diameter -of which is equal to 1% times the thick- 
ness of the specimen; and for material over 1% in. in thickness, 
around a pin the diameter of which is equal to twice the thickness 
of the specimen. 

(b) The test specimen for pins and rollers shall 
through 180 deg. around a l-in. pin without 
side of the bent portion. 

(c) A rivet rod shall bend cold through 180 deg. flat on itself 
without fracture on the outside of the bent portion. 


Tests 


bend cold 
fracture on the out- 


(d) Bend tests may be made by pressure or by blows. 
Test Specimens 

12: (a) Tension and bend test specimens shal] be taken from 
the finished rolled or forged product, and shall not be annealed or 
otherwise treated, except as specified in section 13. 

(b) Tension and bend test specimens for plates, shapes and bars, 
except as specified in paragraph (c), shall be of the full thickness 
of material as rolied, and ‘with both edges milled to the form and 
dimensions shown in Fig. 1, or may have both edges parallel. 


3 Hel 
" Be tetas eet 


«-----About 3” 











bth leet byt! 

| ae 

hocensone ninnvnon-lon serail Us pighcirceephanet aaa 
Fig. 1. 


(c) Tension and bend test specimens for plates and bars (except 
eye-bar flats) over 1% in. in thickness or diameter may be turned 
or planed to a diameter or thickness of at least 4 in. for a lengta 
of at least 9 in. 

(d) Tension and bend test specimens for pins and rollers shall 
be taken parallel to the axis, 1 in. from the surface of the bar. 


*See section 8. See section 9. 
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Tension test specimens shall be of the form and dimensions shown 
in Fig, 2. Bend test specimens shal! be 1 in. by % in. in section. 
(e) Rivet bars shall be tested in full-size section as rolled. 


. 


“ 


| 
| 


| 
me. 


+ 
Fig. 2. 


Annealed Specimens 

13. Test specimens for material which is to be annealed or 
otherwise treated before use, shall be cut from preperly annealed 
or similarly treated short lengths of the full section of the piece. 


Number of Tests 

14. (a) At least one tension test and one bend test shall be 
made from each melt. If material from one melt differs 3% in. or 
more in thickness, tests shall be made from both the thickest and 
the thinnest material rolled. 

(b) If any test specimen develops flaws, or if an 8-in. tension 
test specimen breaks outside the middle third of the gauge length, 
or if a 2-in. tewsion test specimen breaks outside the gauge length, it 
may be discarded and another specimen substituted therefor. 

(c) Material intended for fillers or ornamental purposes will not 
be subject to test. 


IV. Permissible Variations in Weight and Gauge 


Permissible Variations 

15. (a) The sectional area or weight of each structural shape 
or rolled-edge plate shall not vary more than 2.5 per cent. from 
theoretical or specified amounts. 

(b) The thickness or weight of each sheared plate shall conform 
to the schedule of permissible variations, Manufacturers’ Standard 
Practice, appended to these specifications. 

(c) The weights of angles, tees, zees and channels of bar sizes, 
and the dimensions of rounds, squares, hexagons and flats, shall 
conform to the Manufacturers’ Standard practice governing the 


allowable variations in size and weight of hot-rolled bars, appended 
to these specifications. 


V. Finish 
Finish 
16. The finished material shall be free from injurious defects, 
and shall have a workmanlike finish. 


VI. Marking 

Marking 

17. The name of the manufacturer and the melt number shall 
be legibly marked, stamped or rolled upon all finished material, 
except that each pin and roller shall be stamped on the end. Rivet 
and lattice steel and other small pieces may be shipped in securely 
fastened bundles, with the above marks legibly stamped on attached 
metal tags. Test specimens shall have their melt numbers plainly 
marked or stamped. 

VII. Inspection and Rejection 

Inspection 

18. The inspector representing the purchaser shall have free 
entry, at all times while work on the contract of the purchaser is 
being performed, to all parts of the manufacturer’s works which 
concern the manufacture of the material ordered. The manufac- 
turer shall afford the inspector, free of cost, all reasonable facilities 
to satisfy him that the material is being furnished in accordance 
with these specifications. All tests and inspection shall be made 
at the place of manufacture prior to shipment, and shall be so 
conducted as not to interfere unnecessarily with the operation of 
the works. 
Rejection 

19. Material which, -subsequent to the above tests at the mills 
and its acceptance there, develops weak spots, brittleness, cracks or 
other imperfections, or is found to have injurious defects, may be 
rejected at the shop, and shall then be replaced by the manufac- 
turer at his own cost. 


Boiler Steel 
Grades 


. 


i. There shall be three grades of steel 
flange, firebox, and boiler rivet. 


for boilers, namely: 


I. Manufacture 
Process 


2. The steel shall be made by the open-hearth process. 


II. Chemical Properties and Tests 


Chemical Composition 
3. The steel shall conform-to the following requirements as 
to chemical composition: 


THE IRON 


AGE August 


22, IQI2 


Flange Firebox 
steel. steel. 


0.30 to 0.60 0.30 to 0.50 


Boiler 
Tivet steel, 
U, 30 to 0.50 


Eiements considered. 
Manganese, per cent........ 
Phosphorus, max., per cent.: ° 
0.04 


0.035 0.04 
0.05 


0.04 
0.04 


0.04 
Sulphur, max., per cent 0 a 
Ladle Analyses 


4. Te determine whether the material conforms to +! 
ments specified in section 3, an analysis shall be n 
manufacturer from a test ingot taken during the pout 
melt. A copy of this analysis shall be given to the pur. 
representative. 


© require. 
ide by the 
1g of each 


ser ¢ hie 
‘ OF his 


Check Analyses 


5. A check analysis may be made by the purchaser from a 
broken tension test specimen representing each plate as rolled 


: . , and 
this analysis shall conform to the requirements specified in 


Section 3, 
III. Physical Properties and Tests 
Tension Tests 
6. The steel shall conform to the following requirements 
tensile properties: 
Properties Boiler 
considered. Flange steel. Firebox steel. 
Tensile strength, 
per sq. 
Yield point, min., lb. 
per sq. in 
Elongation in 8 in., 
min., per cent... 


as 10 


Tivet steel, 


55,000—65,000 52,000—62,000 45,000—s5.999 


0.5 tens. str. 0.5 tens. str. 0.5 tens. str. 


1,450,000* 


1,450,000* 1,450,000 


tens. str. tens, str. 


tens. str 


Yield Powt 


7. The yield point shall be determined by the drop of the beam 
of the testing machine. 
Modifications wn Elongation 

8. (a) For plates over 3% in. in thickness, a deduction of 05 
from the specified percentage of elongation will be allowed for each 
increase of % in. in thickness above % in., to a minimum of 2 
per cent. 

(b) For plates under 5/16 in. in thickness, a deduction of 2.5 
from the percentage of elongation specified in section 6 shall be 
made for each decrease of 1/16 in. in thickness below 5/16 in. 


Bend Tests 


9. (a) Cold-bend tests shall be made on the material as rolled, 

(b) Quench-bend test specimens, before bending, shall be heated 
to a light cherry red as seen in the dark (about 1200 deg. F.), and 
quenched in water the temperature of which is about 80 deg. F. 

(c) Specimens for cold-bend and quench-bend tests of flange 
and firebox steel shall bend through 180 deg. without fracture on 
the outside of the bent portion, as follows: For material % in. and 
under in thickness, flat on themselves; for material over % in. up to 
1% in. in thickness, around a pin the diameter of which is equal 
to the thickness of the specimen; and for material over 1% in. in 
thickness, around a pin the diameter of which is equal to 1% times 
the thickness of the specimen. 

(d) Specimens for cold-bend and quench-bend tests of boiler 
rivet steel shall bend cold through 180 deg. flat on themselves with- 
out fracture on the outside of the bent portion. 

(e) Bend, tests may be made by pressure or by blows. 


Test Specimens 

10. (a) Tension and bend test specimens for plates shall be 
taken from the finished product, and shall he of the full thickness 
of material as rolled. Tension test specimens shall be of the form 
and dimensions shown in Fig. 1. Bend test specimeas shall be 1) 
in. to 2% in. wide, and shall have the sheared edges milled or 
planed. 

(b) The tension and bend test specimens for rivet bars shall 
be of the full-size section of material as rolled. 
Number of Tests 

11. (a) One tension, one cold-bend, and one quench-bend test 
shall be made from each plate as rolled. 

(b) Two tension, two cold-bend, and twe quench-bend tests shall 
be made for each melt of rivet steel. 

(c) If any test specimen develops flaws, or if a tension test 
specimen breaks outside the middle third of the gauge length, it 
may be discarded and another specimen substituted therefor. 


IV. Permissible Variations in Weight and Gauge 


Permissible Variations 

12. (a) The thickness or weight of each sheared plate shall con- 
form to the schedule of permissible variations, Manufactures 
Standard practice, appended to these specifications. 

(b) The dimensions of rivet bars shall conform to the eure 
facturers’ Standard practice governing allowable variations ' the 
size of hot-rolled bars, appended to these specifications. 


V. Finish 
Finish 


13. The finished material shall be free from injurious defe 
and shall have a workmanlike finish. 


*See section 8. 





VI. Marking 





14 e melt or slab number, name of the manufacturer, grade, 
and the imum tensile strength for its grade as specified in section 
6 shall egibly stamped on each plate. The melt or slab number 
shall be legibly stamped on each test specimen representing that melt 


VII. Inspection and Rejection 


fhe inspector representing the purchaser shall have free 
entry, jl times while work on the contract of the purchaser is 
being performed, to all parts of the manufacturer’s works which 
neern the manufacture of the material ordered. The manufac- 
turer shall afford the inspector, free of cost, all reasonable facilities 
to satisfy him that the material is being furnished in accordance 
with these specifications. All tests and inspection shall be made at 
the place of manufacture prior to shipment, and shall be so conducted 
as not to interfere unnecessarily with the operation of the works. 


16. Material which, subsequent to the above tests at the mills 
acceptance there, develops weak spots, brittleness, cracks or 
mperfections, or is found to have injurious defects, may be 


rejected at the shop, and shall then be replaced by the manufac- 
urer at his own cost. 





5 . 
Manufacturers’ Standard Practice 
(Adopted 1896) 
Permissible Variations in Sheared Plates 
[he thickness or weight of each sheared plate shall not vary 
e than the permissible variations given below: 
(a) When ordered to weight: 
For plates 12% Jb. per sq. ft. or over: 
Under 100 in. in width, 2.5 per cent. above or below the speci- 
fied weight. 
100 in. in width and over, 5 per cent. above or below the speci- 
fied weight. 
For plates under 12% Ib. per sq. ft.: 
Under 75 in. in width, 2.5 per cent. above or below the speci- 
fied weight. 
75 to 100 in. in width, 5 per cent. above or 3 per cent. below 
the specified weight. 


100 in. in width and over, 10 per cent. above or 3 per cent. 
below the specified weight. 
(b) When ordered to gauge: The thickness of each plate shall 
not vary more than 0.01 in. under that ordered. 
\n excess over the nominal weight corresponding to the dimen- 
sions on the order shall be allowed for each plate, if not more 


than that shown in the following table; one cubic inch of rolled 
steel being assumed to weigh 0.2833 Ib.: 


TaBLE OF ALLOWANCES FOR OVERWEIGHT FOR SHEARED PLATES Wamn 
OrpERED TO GAUGE 
Allowable excess (expressed as percentage 
of nominal weight) 
For width of plate as follows: 
75 «©6100 115 


Nominal 50 in. 70 in. in. to in. to in. 
kness weight, Ib. Under to and Under 100 115 and 
ered, in, per sq. ft. 50in. 70in. over, 75in. in. in. over. 


A to5/32 5.10to 6.37 10 15 20 


3/16 6.37 to 7.65 8.5 12.5 17 
7.63 to 10.20 7 10 15 


10.20 a dee. wean sone, ae ee, ae 
12.75 cote Pies) sen ® 12 16 wtee 
15.30 cone e0es, leece fe 10 13 17 
17.85 odes | Goes ese + O a SR oe 
4 20.40 peas: swede Sak he 7 oa 
9/16 22.95 oar Saee ee AS Re 
% 25.50 epee). seed aap ae 6 8 10 


ver 54 ean 50g. wabh eae Re 6s 9 


Allowable Variations in the Weight of Bar Sizes of Angles, 
Tees, Zees and Channels 


(Adopted 1910.) 


ove. vat sizes of angles, tees, zees and charinels the following 
sverage v variations in weight will be permitted for sections of the 
“ious dimensions and thicknesses stated, namely: 

Variation in 


weight over 
Come, Thickness. and under. 
Mension over 1% im........ Over 3/16 in...... 4 per cent. 
nsions 1% in. and less....Ovér 3/16 in....... 5 per cent. 
nsion over 1% im.......¢ 3/16 in. and less....6 per cent. 
‘ons 1% in. and less....3/16 in. and less....7 per cent. 
'=—A channel is in “bar” size when its greatest dimension 
3 in. An angle, tee or zee is in “bar” size when its 
“mension is less than 3 in.; or when it is 3 in. or more 
same time the thickness is less than % in. 
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Allowable Variations in the Size of Hot-Rolled Bars 
(Adopted 1910.) 


Rounps, Squares, HExAcons 
Variation in size. 


Under. Over. 
Up to and including % in...........--.+-+5: 0.007 in. 0.007 in. 
Over % in. to and including 1 in.........+++ 0.010 in. 0.010 in. 
Over 1 in. to and including 2 in.........+005+ 1/64 in. 1/32 in, 
Over 2 in. to and including 3 in............++ 1/32 in. 3/64 in. 
Qver 3 in. to and including 5 in............-. 1/32 in. 3/32 in. 
Over 5 in. to and including 8 in............-. 1/16 in. % in. 
FLats 
Variation in thickness, under 
and over—Thickness of flats. 
Over Over Over 
Variation 3/16 3/16in. % in. 1 in. 
in width. in. and upto up to up to 
Width of flats. Under. Over. under. % in. 1 in. 2 in. 
In. In, In. In, In. In. 
Up to and including 
COs cceadeavane 1/64 1/32 0.006 0.008 0.010 
Over 1 in.. up to and 
including 2 in..... 1/32 3/64 0.008 0.012 0.015 1/32 
Over 2 in. up to and 
including 4 in..... 3/64 1/16 0.010 0.015 0.020 1/32 
Over 4 in. up to and 
including 6 in..... 1/16 3/32 0.010 0.015 0.020 1/32 


Important Bethlehem Extensions 


An Open Hearth Addition Involving a Cost of $1,000,000 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has begun work on an 
extension to the open hearth department at its Saucon 
plant, South Bethlehem, Pa. The addition will be 
157 ft. wide by 720 ft. long, and will include the erection 
of six additional open hearth furnaces, each of 75 tons 
capatity. After these furnaces are completed (ten open 
hearth furnaces already being in operation), the plant 
will have a capacity of 75,000 tons of ingots a month. 
Besides the six new furnaces, considerable additions 
are involved by the extension in the way of steel buildings, 
hot metal mixers, the installation of large electric cranes 
and other appurtenances. The location of the new fur- 
naces is stich that a large excavation will be necessary, 
representing 160,000 cu. yd. of rock and earth, and the 
contract for this work has already been let to F. H. 
Clement & Co. 

The extension will be in an eastwardly direction, ad- 
joining the present plant, and will include furnaces of 
the most modern type and construction. All this capacity 
will be put into Bethlehem and standard open hearth struc- 
tural steel shapes and open hearth rails, for all of which 
there has been an increasing demand upon this com- 
pany. The cost of the above work will represent con- 
siderably over $1,000,000, 

The drop forging business of the company has also 
increased to the extent that it has been found necessary 
to provide additional buildings and machinery. The ex- 
tensions to this department will consist of a new ware- 
house for storing the drop forged material, also a treating 
and finishing department. The expenditure will be about 
$100,000. 

Robert S. Rathbun, contractor, has begun work on the 
addition to the general office building, and work has also 
been started on the new armor plate office by the Ochs 
Construction Company. 

The large gas holder ender construction for the 
storage of coke oven gas, which is to be used in the 
various departments of the Bethlehem Steel Company, is 
nearing completion. It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
cu. ft. The gas is carried from the holder to the Saucon 
plant in gas mains 36 in. in diameter, the laying of which 
is about completed. 


The handling of materials in large masses is by no 
means confined to steel plants. The Boston & Montana 
smelter, at Great Falls, Montana, is now operating 


copper converter which will take approximately 50 
of molten metal. It is of the upright type 


and 
a weight of approximately 300 tons when full of metal. 
This converter has a diameter of 20 ft. and is declared to 
be the largest copper converter in existence. 
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Improvement in the Foundry Trade 


Evidences have been accumulating in | 


t 


market of the development of the second ; 


Pig iron 


° In any 
sustained activity in the steel trade—that te: c 
volves expansion in the foundry industry. Cor more 
than four years the merchant blast furnac:< and the 
foundries, which have become more and mor: their de. 
pendence as the steel companies have grown self-con. 


tained, have been companions in misery. What looked 
like real improvement came to the furnace companies 
in the late months of 1909, when the steel trade seemed 
to be moving to higher ground, but it lacked staying 
qualities, proving to be only a premature building up 
of depleted stocks of all forms of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. By the spring of 1910 hand-to-mouth buying be- 
came the rule again. But at no time in this interval of 
mild excitement in the steel trade did foundrymen find 
any occasion to stir themselves. 

Two years passed with no change for the better in 
foundry operations. Taking foundry pig iron statis. 
tics as a measure, 1910 was not as good a year as 1909, 
The total output of foundry and malleable pig iron was 
6,103,570 gross tons in IQIO against 5,980,463 tons in 
the preceding year, but there was a heavy accumulation 
of stocks in 1910. In 1911 production of all kinds of 
iron intended for the foundry cupola fell off to 5,081- 
473 tons, but there was a considerable decrease in 
stocks at furnace yards. This year there has been a 
good increase in production, accompanied by a mod- 
erate but steady reduction in stocks. Further proof of 
increased operations has been a scarcity of foundry la- 
bor. Unmistakable evidence of the greater demand 
for molders were strikes in various directions in the past 
summer and spring, after months of freedom from |a- 
bor troubles, though in all the interval foundry wage 
scales were kept on the old prosperity basis. 

Active buying by the railroads in the past four 
months, particularly of cars and locomotives, has put 
new life into the steel and malleable castings trades. 
The latter has also felt the beginnings of the impulse 
given to agricultural works by the prospect of great 
Buying of machinery for railroad shops has 
also swelled the total, and castings for mining :na- 
chinery and electrical equipment, for the power rooms 
of new buildings and for automobile cylinders, have 
been in increasing demand. Engine orders for new 
vessels have been large. More machinery for iron 
and steel works extensions will be called for this year 
than in either of the two years preceding, though 
general the foundry trade has not yet heard much 
more than in the past four quiet years from manutac 
turing extensions. That is a development of which 
more may be expected in the coming year. 


crops. 


The American Shipbuilders’ Handicap 


The proposition in the Panama Canal bill to aciit 
free of duty “all materials of foreign production for 
the construction, repair and equipment of vessels built 
in the United States” is not hailed with delight by 
American shipbuilders. They do not regard it as by 
any means offsetting another provision in the bill which 
would admit foreign-built ships to American register 
and thus give such ships the right to engage regularly 
in our coastwise trade. From time immemorial 0 
tariff acts have contained a clause permitting all mate- 
rials for ship construction to be admitted in bond, i 
intended for vessels to be employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trade between our Atlantic and 
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jorts, and “upon proof that such materials have 
sed for such purposes, no duties shall be paid 
there and such vessels are permitted to engage in 
| stwise trade six months in any one year, but 
rovision has not proved to be sufficient to stim- 
the building of vessels in our shipyards for for- 
eign trade. If competition with foreign shipbuilders 
merely depended on the cost of materials entering into 
construction, American shipbuilders could give 
¢ iccount of themselves. On that part of their 
struction cost they are at present as well off as 
ish or German shipbuilders, 

This bill is another illustration of the manner in 
which the tariff always seems to present itself to non- 
manufacturers as the great obstacle to lower costs. 
Other elements of vastly more consequence are ignored 
r dismissed without consideration. The handicap to 
ship construction in this country is not the duty on 
ship materials, but the much higher wages paid to 
workmen in American shipyards than to those em- 
ployed in the British and German yards. This differ- 
ence in wages is so great that it cannot be overcome 
by the use of better methods or better machinery in 
this country. As Congress is simply floundering on 
this shipping question, doing nothing and suggesting 
iothing of any practical value to the shipbuilding in- 
lustry or to American maritime interests, it might 
flounder a bit further and tackle this most pressing 
factor of high cost and fix a maximum wage rate for 
workmen in American shipyards, putting it close to the 
foreign rate. Labor is about the only thing the Gov- 
ernment has not attempted to regulate. 


T 
i 
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Insufficient Postage on Foreign Mail 

Few American manufacturers trying to do an ex- 
port business realize the self-injury inflicted by allow- 
ing letters and catalogues bearing insufficient postage to 
be sent out to foreign correspondents. According 
to the postal regulations, a letter or catalogue hav- 
for- 
warded to destination, but to get the mail the receiver 
s compelled to pay double the amount of postage due. 
‘his is especially true in South American countries. 
Although the majority of houses endeavoring to do 
all export business are educated to paying full postage 
rates on first-class matter, they frequently send abroad 
catalogues, blue prints and other unsealed packages 
stamped at domestic rates; and small as the oversight 
may seem, it has become so prevalent that the Span- 
ish-American importer often looks with suspicion on 
a business house that is so careless. 

\ Western firm of machine tool builders, that de- 
sired to enter the export field, was recently taught a 
lesson it will not soon forget. It had been in corre- 
‘spondence with a responsible house in Buenos Aires, 
with which it was anxious to make a contract for 
iandling its machinery in that territory. Imagine the 
‘lagrin of the export manager of the firm on receiving 
a letter from his South American correspondent, in- 
sing a bill for 60 cents to cover extra postage on 
blue prints and advertising matter sent. Accompany- 
ing ‘his bill was a very courteous letter, explaining 
‘he annoyance experienced by Buenos Aires importers 
over this small oversight on the part of their American 
Connections and stating that many importers had 
adopted the rule of not replying to letters on which 
Postage was due, arguing that if a firm was so care- 
‘out forwarding its correspondence it would be 
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equally so in handling any shipments sent. It is need- 
less to add that the manufacturer in question is now 
very careful to see that such an annoying mistake 
does not occur 2gain. 

While this is seemingly a small matter, it is one 
highly worthy of consideration, especially for a firm 
not already well known in the export field. 


The Complaint Department 

Industrial works having various manufacturing de- 
partments, each with a head who is responsible for its 
product, might profit by the system in vogue in de- 
partment stores, under which all complaints are. re- 
ceived by a special department, which stands between 
the store and the customer. Experience has shown in 
mercantile lines that a complaint directly referred to 
the department from which the purchase was made 
often arouses a spirit of opposition, with the result of 
making an enemy out of a customer. 

The same situation may arise in a manufacturing 
plant. A complaint from a customer, if submitted di- 
rect to the responsible department, may provoke an at- 
titude of self-defense, an inclination to place the 
blame on the user, which might react unfavorably. It 
is found a good plan to have complaints received by 
one person, who investigates carefully, and carries the 
matter through either by correspondence or by per- 
sonal contact with the customer. There will be tact in 
meeting unjust claims and quick acknowledgment of 
error if it exists, where the responsibilty is centralized 
in the right sort of man, 

Inthe case of some of the steel companies the ad- 
justment of claims of buyers has developed a branch 
of the service calling for a combination of talents. 
The salesman’s readiness to see the buyer’s viewpoint 
needs rather to be replaced in the adjuster of com- 
plaints by a judicial attitude which while it concedes 
the possibility of error by the producer does not lean 
backward in the excess of effort to be fair. Very 
often the adjuster’s familiarity with mill practice 
will give his opinion weight with both customer and 
operating department and save the expense and heat of 
a long-drawn-out dispute. 

There are evidences in several directions that more 
attention is being given of late to efficiency in the de- 
partment of claims and complaints. Some of the rail- 
roads, in belated amends for years of notorious shunt- 
ing of claims, are exciting comment by courteous and 
prompt attention to them. It has taken time, but at 
last it has sunk in, that railroad delinquencies in this 
regard cost an amount of the public’s good will that 
would have been well worth having in these late years 
of constant legislative attack. 


Commercialism in Trade Schools 


A controversy has developed in one of the public 
trade schools as to how far commercialism should be 
introduced into the curriculum. One faction maintains 
that the school should be self-sustaining to as great 
a degree as possible by the utilization of the labor of 
the students. The other contention is that the real use- 
fulness of the institution may be seriously crippled as 
a consequence of too much commercialism. 

The question is not a new one. Engineering schools 
have had to contend with it, and have reduced the prob- 
lem to what may be termed a compromise position. A 
certain amount of commercialism is beneficial. In train- 
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ing a boy as a mechanic, for example, his environment 
should be one of usefulness. The knowledge that he 
is making something which is to be sold for practical 
everyday use produces far better results than if he 
fashions something the only purpose of which is to 
develop and test his skill. He should be made to feel 
the impulse of a business establishment, with its meth- 
ods of manufacture planned to reduce cost to a mini- 
mum in securing a given quality of product. The 
practical side of the work, in the broad sense of the 
term, should be made conspicuous. 

On the other hand, the student of the trade school 
should also be well trained as to theory. While his 
position is analogous to that of the apprentice in a 
manufacturing establishment, his education should go 
beyond that point. Given a certain objective in a trade 
school, it should not be sacrificed to save the public 
funds any more than that of any other public school. 
If a lot of machines is to be built by the school for 
sale in the market the work entailed would comprise an 
exceedingly good training for the boys in machine 
shop work, but they should also participate in the de- 
signing of the machine, and should be taught something 
of the principles involved in computing the costs, of 
the routing of the work, of the procuring of efficient 
manufacturing methods, and so on. It would be a mis- 
take to work them with the one end in view of making 
the cost of the lot of machines as low. as possible by 
concentrating their entire efforts to that end. 

The danger is similar to that which characterizes 
the apprentice system in some of our shops. The boys 
are not given the all-round training as machinists which 
they are entitled to under the terms of their indentures, 
because superintendents and foremen are after the 
highest possible record of production and utilize the 
boys to that end. The trade school is established for the 
boys; they are not there to make money for the school 
except so far as the making of money assists in their 
education. 

The half time school escapes the problem of com- 
mercialism. In the weeks during which the boy is at 
school. he gets the theory together with regular school 
work. The weeks spent in the shops are in a strictly 
commercial atmosphere, under wise direction. 


The Underwood Metal Schedule Dead 


The Underwood bill proposed as a substitute for the 
metal schedule in the existing tariff act, which has been 
before Congress since January 22, received its quietus 
August 16. It was vetoed by the President August 14. In 
his veto message to the House of Representatives on that 
day, Mr. Taft said, in part: 


The Ways and Means Committee avowed that the principle of 
protection had not been considered, but that in framing the present 
revision the committee had “adopted the general principle of re- 
ducing all duties to a revenue basis so far as practicable, except in 
those cases where more cogent considerations than those relating 
to the fiscal policy of the Government dictated the transfer of given 
items to the free list."" This makes a clear-cut issue between the 
protective policy and that of a tariff for revenue only, and without 
fuller information, therefore, I am obliged to treat this bill as a 
revenue bill, and one in which the consideration of preserving the 
industry by maintaining a tariff ne¢essary to do so had little weight. 
There is nothing to show me that the duties provided will equal the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad in the great 
line of industries, and that the wages of the workmen will not be 
reduced -by a measure which avowedly discards entirely the principle 
of fair protection, It should be noted that the labor employed in 
the secondary industries, which have had so little consideration in 
this bill, is in a large measure high-grade skilled labor commanding 
a high level of wages. 


Commenting on the fact that all machine tools were 
put on the free list by the bill, the President said the term 
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“machine tools” was of such wide application that jts scope 
should be clearly defined. If free entry were made o{ such 
tools, the same privilege should be secured for American 
tools abroad. The message concludes: 


. 
A bill for a complete revision of this schedule wa; 


; Presented 
to me a year ago. Many increases and decreases of rates are now 
made from those named in the former measure. The changes are 
not explained, and indicate the hasty method pursued in the Prepara- 


tion of hoth. Is it not fair to ask, either on the basis of protec. 
tion, or revenue, which was right? On the whole, therefore, | ats 
not willing to approve of legislation of this kind, which Vitally 
offects not only millions of workingmen and the families dependent 
upon them, but places on the free list millions of dollars’ wort) of 
stocks of goods in the hands of storekeepers and distributers gen: 
erally, without first providing for a careful and disinterested inquiry 
into the conditions of the whole industry. From the outset of my 
Administration I have urged a revision of the tariff based on “neh. 
partisan study of the facts. 


After the veto had been read, the House passed the }jl 
over the veto by a vote of 173 to 83. The bill was then 
sent to the Senate and on August 16 a vote was taken 
which sustained the veto by 39 to 32. This disposes of the 
measure effectually. 


High Prices in England 

Those who have the impression that the high cost of 
living in this country is due to influences of a purely do- 
mestic character from which other countries are free will 
find food for thought in an article on rising prices in Eng- 
land in the London Economist of August 3. An abstract 
of this article is herewith presented: 

Prices are advancing at an accelerated rate. Such, at 
all events, is the conclusion suggested by a comparison 
of our index number at the end of July with the figures 
for the end of May and June. Our usual analysis by 


groups of commodities from the end of last year is as 
follows: 
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End Dec., 1911.. 600 407 53934 460 580% 2586 17 
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It will be seen that the fall in the general level of prices 
which followed the coal strike (owing mainly to the drop 
in coal) was replaced in June by a rise of 18 points upon 
the level prevailing at the end of May. The figure for 
July, however, is higher by 41 points than the figure for 
June, and is but a short distance below the. high-water 
mark reached during the coal strike. The decline in 
the value of coal has now stopped for the time being, 
and there has even been a hardening tendency in some 
varieties during the last month. The firmness of prices 's 
largely owing to the small stocks and the growth of re- 
quirements at home and abroad. The busy state of our 
principal manufacturing industries, including the iron and 
steel trades, accounts for an enormous consumption; the 
activity of shipping demands support from immense quan- 
tities of bunker coal; and increased exports of coal to 
foreign countries are required to fill up arrears and to pro- 
vide for the demands of booming trade. These are all 
factors which have to be taken into consideration. The 
iron and steel industries in England and abroad are work- 
ing at high pressure, and prices are rising, while the decline 
of stocks, in this country, at any rate, has not yet been 
checked. 

If we look at the general index number, we s¢e¢ that 
the level of prices has risen about 25 per cent. above the 
average level of the years 1901-5. The figure at this time 
last year was 2493, or 13% per cent. above the average of 
1901-5, so that the rise in the last year has been only @ 
little less than in all the previous years. This suggests that 
the trade “boom,” or rather that an expansion of cre 
accompanying the “boom,” is mainly responsible for the 
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oresent rapid inerease of prices; How near we are to the 
f e “ m 
; f the “boom,” and how soon we must look for a 


ntracuion of credit, it is, of course, impossible to predict, 
ew of thee present conditions bankers, merchants 
nufacturers should be cautious. * 


The New Mastodon Iron Mine 


The Largest Menominee Range Ore 
Body Since the Opening of the 
Chapin—New Crystal Falls Preperties 


\[arqueTTE, Micu., August 19, 1912—An important 
producer will be added to the list of mines in the Crystal 
Falls district by the development -of the Carpenter prop- 
erty by M. A. Hanna & Co. of Cleveland. The tract has 
een thoroughly drilled and has been proved to contain a 
large and valuable ore body. It comprises 40 acres in 
Section 31, 43-32, two miles southwest of Crystal Falls 
and between the Tobin and Dunn mines of Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co. Both the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads are pre- 
yaring to extend tracks to the property. Operations are in 
charge of Ira Rowe, district superintendent. The Car- 
enter will be on the shipping list next season. M. A. 
Hanna & Co. have been opening the Ravenna property the 
past year, and about 25,000 tons will go forward this sum- 
mer. The Ravenna is west of the Bristol mine and 1% 
miles northwest of Crystal Falls. It has a large deposit 
of ore and during the winter it will be given a es of 
machinery commensurate with its importance. 

The greatest mine in the Crystal Falls field, once it is 
opened, will be the New Mastodon property of the Nevada 
Land Company, which is controlled by E. J. Longyear and 
associates. The tract is to be leased to one of the large 
mining companies and it is expected that development 
work will start this fall. The New Mastodon is in Sec- 
tion 13, 42-33, five miles southwest of Crystal Falls and 
two miles south of the Dunn mine. Its ore body is 
claimed to be the largest discovered on the Menominee 
range since the opening of the big Chapin mine at Iron 
Mountain, surpassing even that at Pickands, Mather & 
Co.’s Caspian mine in the Iron River country. The new 
liscovery is in the same quarter section in which the old 
Mastodon property was opened many years ago. 

\nother property scheduled to join the shipping ranks 
f the Crystal Falls district next year is the Warner tract 

Pickands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland. This exploration 
is in Section 9, 44-33, 11 miles northwest of Crystal Falls 
and between the Michigan and Gibson mines, it adjoining 
the latter on the north. The showing is such that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad will be extended 
to the location and additional equipment is to be installed. 

The lease of the Hilltop mine at Crystal Falls has 
been surrendered by the United States Steel Corporation 

| the property has reverted to the Roberts Ore Com- 
pany, of which C. T. Roberts of Crystal Falls is the head. 
The action of the Steel Corporation was unexpected. 
The Hilltop was drilled last summer and considerable ore 
was found, 

\ new shipper in the Iron River district of the Menom- 
inee range this season will be the Cortland mine of the 
ae ire Steel Company of Buffalo. A good-sized stock- 

le has been accumulated. The Chicago & Northwestern 


Is i exten a spur line to the mine. 
In the village of Commonwealth, in the Wisconsin 
portion of the Menominee. range, the Florence Iron Com- 


pany is sinking a shaft at its Ernst property, so named in 
ionor of the late Ernst Thallman of New York, an official 
of the corporation. A plant of machinery has been in- 
‘talled. The shaft will be put down to a depth of 300 feet, 
at which point the ground will be tested laterally. 


Increasing Negaunee District Operations 
llustrative of the increased demand for. ore, the Re- 
Public Tron & Steel Company is again at work at the Hart- 
_ ra mine at Negaunee, Marquette range. The property 
“ac hcen closed for months. By winter it is. expected that 
more than 200 men will be on the payroll. The shaft, now 
ned at nearly tooo feet, will be put to the 1300-foot 
The resumption of mining will extend to the Cam- 
. also closed for nearly two years. 
ning activity in the Negaunee field is more pro- 
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nounced than in. various other districts of the old ranges. 
The mines of the Breitung interests are shipping briskly, 
as is the Queen group of the Steel Corporation. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company’s Rolling Mill property is»for- 
warding a good-sized tonnage daily. The Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company is taking on additional men at the Maas 
mine, which had been idle for more than a year, pending 
costly and extensive repairs, and operations at the same 
company’s’ Negaunee mine are being enlarged. The de- 
velopment of the Lucky Star mine, in which work the 
Breitung estate and the Cleveland-Cliffs interests are asso- 
ciated, is in progress. 

At the American property of M. A. Hanna & Co., west 
of Ishpeming, the Denver Engineering Works Company 
is engaged in erecting a concentrating plant at which will 
be treated the low. grade ores found in close association 
with the higher grade material for which the American is 
noted. 


American Armor Plate for Greece 


The Bethlehem Steel Company’s Large Con- 
tract—Important Work the Same Company 
Has on Hand for Other Governments 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has just been officially 
notified that it has been awarded the contract for the 
armor plate, armament and ammunition for a battleship 
for Greece. The award is regarded as a strong testi- 
monial to the excellence of American armor plate and 
ordnance, since it was taken in competition with English, 
German and French manufacturers of this material. The 
ship is of 14,000 tons displacement, and the hull and ma- 
chinery will be built in the yards of the Vulcan Ship- 
building Company, Stettin, Germany. The material which 
the Bethlehem Company will furnish will be forwarded 
to the Vulcan yards for installation on the ship. 

The Bethlehem company’s contract covers upward of 
3000 tons of armor plate, and the battery consists of six 
14-in, guns, eight 6-in. guns, eight 3-in. guns, and twenty- 
six guns of smaller calibers than 3 in. The value of the 
work which will be executed at South Bethlehem is above 
$3,000,000. All the material will have to be completed in 
the early months of 1914. It is to be furnished in ac- 
cordance with the standards of the United States Navy. 
The Bethlehem company has already been notified that 
the officer of the Grecian navy who is to be in charge of 
the inspection work will arrive at its plant by the end 
of this month. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company is rapidly increasing its 
foreign business, having at present in an advanced stage 
of completion a large contract for the armor, armament 
and ammunition for two dreadnaughts of 26,000 tons dis- 
placement each, for the Argentine Republic. In addition 
to this, as announced some days ago, the company ex- 
pects to supply the Argentine Government with a number 
of spare guns, intended for these vessels, as well as ad- 
ditional ammunition. It also has well along a contract 
for armor plate for the Italian Government. Recently, it 
will be recalled, the ‘State Department at Washington 
published the statement that the Bethlehem company would 
be awarded the contract for a number of larger caliber 
guns intended for the coast defence system of Chile. 
While no official notification of this award has come to 
South Bethlehem from the Chilean Government, there is 
every reason to believe that such information will be forth- 
coming in the near future. In addition to all of the above, 
the company has excellent prospects of doing business 
with other foreign Governments. 

The one thing more than any other which, in -the 
opinion of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has contributed 
to the success it has met in its foreign business is the 
untiring energy displayed by the State Department of the 
United States in the interest of American manufacturers. 


The Machine Tool Builders’ Convention 


The annual convention of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association will be held at the Hotel , New 
York nef“ October 16, 17 and 18, the time place for 
holding the meeting having been decided upon by the 
Executive Committee during the past week. The pro- 
gramme will be prepared later. 
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Large Pig Iron Buying for 1913 
A 60,000-Ton Sale of Southern Pipe Iron 


Rail Inquiries for Next Year—Car 
Works Requirements Still Heavy 


Further 


Nearby rather than farther future needs of buyers 
are still the dominating factor in the finished steel 
situation. In pig iron, on the other hand, current buy- 
ing is largely for the first quarter of 1913. 

It should not be overlooked, in the spectacular way 
in which premiums for quick delivery are reported in 
some quarters, and emphasis put on the pressure upon 
the mills, that deliveries to consumers are very heavy, 
and that by far the greater number of them are get- 
ting material as needed, There is definite effort by 
some important producers to eliminate premiums and 
to keep the situation within bounds. Thus far there 
are no indications that this cannot be done. 

Contract business for forward delivery is rather 
more of a factor than in midsummer, and much of it 
is for car builders. A Canadian car company has 
placed 60,000 tons of plates and shapes with the Steel 
Corporation in the past week for the 6000 cars re- 
cently bgught by the Canadian Pacific. Deliveries run 
to May, 1913. Western car works have been buyers 
of a round tonnage also, and further reservations have 
been made to cover cars under inquiry. The B. & O. 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad are expected to buy a 
large number of cars. 

Buyers are not putting up prices on each other by 
attempts to anticipate distant future needs; the ad- 
vances are coming from the other side and at the re- 
cent rate will produce a wide gap between the low 
priced orders now going through the mills and the new 
contracts for 1913. Herein is the danger of ultimate 
restriction of consumption. Yet some steel companies 
will sell at present prices for the first quarter of next 
year to manufacturing consumers. 

Besides the 220,000 tons of rail orders already re- 
ported ofor next year, inquiries for more than that 
amount are pending at Chicago, including 80,000 tons 
for the Chicago & Northwestern, a large tonnage for 
the St. Paul, 15,000 tons for the Great Northern and 
75,000 tons for the Santa Fe. The Harriman lines are 
in the market for 24,000 tons for this year, which 
would be their third purchase for 1912. In the export 
trade there is an order for 12,000 tons for Argentina 
which will be filled at Pittsburgh. ; 

Some producers lave advanced prices fcr bars aud 
fur plates and structural shapes $1 a ton, or to 1.35¢c. 
and 1.40c., Pittsburgh, respectively. The leading in- 
terest is still selling bars at 1.30c. and plates and shapes 
at 1.35¢. Eastern mills have advanced contract plates 
to 1.50c. for sheared and 1.55c. for universal, and a 
5000-ton sale is reported on this basis. Blue annealed 
sheets have been put up $1 a ton. Rivets are up $3 


and nuts and bolts are likely to advance again this 
week, 
Structural work is being freely placed at higher 
prices—in some cases on a 1.40c. Pittsburgh basis for 
steel—and many small jobs are going to fabricators at 
further advances where early deliveries can be made. 
From low point fabricated steel has now come up $8 


The Iron and Metal Markets 


on large busineSs. Contracts just announce: at old 
bids include 14,000 tons for the Biltmore hote| and 
10,000 tons for the Western Union building, New Yor, 
5500 tons for the Curtis building addition and 3500 
tons for the Fairmount hotel at Philadelphia. [n the 
East railroads have placed about 12,000 tons for bridges 
and the largest Western bridge contract is 5000 tons 
for the St. Paul. 

Improvement in the wire trade is still in part a 
matter of prediction, based on small stocks, and the 
further advance in prices recently hinted at may come 
because wire products have long been out of line. 

In billets and sheet bars the tendency is still to ad- 
vance. An Eastern sale of 10,000 tons of billets has 
been made to the Steel Corporation. At Pittsburgh 
Bessemer billets have sold at $22.50 and open hearth 
at $23, with sheet bars 50 cents to $1 above these prices. 

Buying of foundry pig iron for 1913 is going on in 
a large way, but is much more active at some centers 
than at others. Thus far large interests have done 
most of it. Buffalo reports a 75,000-ton week following 
one of 75,000 to 100,000 tons. Other markets have 
done more than in the previous week. Prices on North- 
ern iron have advanced irregularly, but the average is 
about 25 cents for the week. 

Southern iron is firmer at $12, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, for this year, and $12.50 is the usual basis for 
first quarter of 1913. A 60,000-ton sale was made to a 
cast iron pipe company, deliveries mostly in the first 
quarter of 1913, on the $12.50 basis for No. 2. The 
pipe foundries are figuring on a large amount of 
municipal business. 

Steel-making iron is quiet at Pittsburgh, but in 
eastern Pennsylvania two sales of 10,000 tons of basic 
were made for first quarter at $16.15 and $16.25 de- 
livered, while a 5000-ton sale for this year is reported 
at a shade below $16 delivered. Sellers now ask $16.50 
for 1913 iron and several inquiries are pending. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy TyP% 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
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Aug. 21, Aug. 14, July 24, Aug. 23, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911 
Poeeey, Ne. 3. eantet, eee eee $15.00 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 14.00 14.00 13.50 13. 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- ae = 

NM iso cnns hk s swcavnene 15.00 15.00 14.75 fee 
Foundry No. 2, Bicselaghen. Ala. 11.75 11.75 11.50 10.2: 
F 5 a. age ; ¢ 
eeniengo" Tuaatad whesvemme tT. to, tr 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.. 16.00 15.75 15.50 13,00 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 14.00 14.00 soe 15.90 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......-- 15.40 15.40 aoae 14.50 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago.. 15.50 15.50 14.3 ) 43:90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.40 14.15 13.90 1650 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 16.25 16.25 16.25 9 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: ws'gp 1.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh... 22.50 22.00 . <1 00 
Open Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh 23.00 22.50 21.50 as 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 29.00 29.00 28.00 53 40 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 24.40 24.40 37.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 26.00 25.50 25.00 ‘ 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: aT 
fron rails, Chicago .........++- 16.00 16.00 16.0 5 
Fron rails, Philadelphia....... 16.50 16.50 16.50 ae 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 14.00 = 13.50 8 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 14.00 14.00 of 13.28 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh., 13.75 13.50 +4 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, See: 12.00 12.00 be 13:50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 14.00 13.75 . 13. 9 


z tes in the 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries ™ 


Chicago district is 50c, per ton. 
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Aug. 21, Aug. 14, July 24, Aug. 23, and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.35c. Other shapes 
Finished ron and Steel, 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. and sizes are quoted as follows: 
Pe und to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents, Cents. Cents. Ibe me Cents per Ib. 
pessen rails, heavy, at mill... 1.28 128 1.28, 1.28 H-beams over 18 in......tccscsscsccseseccace bate Lag 
- Philadelphia........ 1.37% 1.37% 1.32% 1.27% Angles Ove? 6 if... ccdesecessescesecevsrveces 1.40 to 1,4 
iro! Pittsburgh.......... 1.40 1,40 1.35 1.25 Ani les, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
Iron s, Chicago.....-ereees 1,40 1.40 1.35 1.20 % in, thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 
Steel Pen ‘eae a es a 1 recat Sek, be WOME Ss Gok 3 bas cavum bade odds 1.40 to 1g 
t el ew' e€ , - y 7 + ° . ' © %FERe GEESE Vee ee eee . . 
— von Pittshesegh. ade ig: ka es ee Ae eee ee ee i 
Tank es, tidewater, New York = 1,51 1,51 1.46 1.51 full extras od steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909 1.40 to 1.45 
I ‘ittsburgh +. eeeeeee 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.35 Deck beams and bulb angles...............45 1,65 to 1,70 
dewstet, Mow York.... ae be ae at Hand rail tee8 0.92. sess snus cacne sa us ss 2.10 to 2.25 
Pittsbatah .; &c«ve4 5aee ‘ > ‘ i 2. ; 
gle ewan New Vert. ee 1.51 1.46 1.51 Checkered, trough ‘and corrugated floor plates. 2.25 to 2.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh 2 .25 a uy E “sees 5 
Ske? Seared steel, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 saves, for Komtng to Lengen Cents per Ib 
‘ : Caer: 3° fk te 2 te. SN wenn eves cedeguvvines .25 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, Under Stes. 66 5 Ft ss wk ivan kdécthusvwcas .50 
Per Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Baye 1 m. coe eeeeccceecevesaies eatin des we gn wet Ps 1.55 
sjeets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.0% — 2.00 2.00 2.00 No charge for cuptiag to longils 3 ft. and ever. 
etn 1 . . ° . 
Wire oil, ee = 4 ie ‘os Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
Fence wire, ann'led, 0 to 9, Pgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.50 of U. S. standard. gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.00 which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: from store, are as follows: 
Furnace coke, prompt = 5 sig $2.25 $2.15 $2.20 $1.50 Biue Annealed Sheets 
Furnace cola future delivery. 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.60 nt: AUER SHOR Cents pet Ib 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.85 ait ie We os gs vc chnuaneee ban s «tices Lewin 1.45 
Foundry coke, foam delivery.. 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.10 Sia OO oa Mer REA Ohl ae cl ene mA 1.50 
7 > 
Metals, Per Pound: Cents, Cents, Cents. Cents. fee een ae en ee 
ake copper, New York....... 17.65 17.75 17.62% 12.75 OR ee Bak ik 2s KOA CTS cin de nie ebay eee ena 1.70 
Electrolytic copper, New York. 17.60 17.62% 17.62% 12.50 3 
Spelter, St. Lomis..s+.ssseeres ae = At ye Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Spelter, New WOPFER. cess ceawwtvs ° : ‘ Z 
cad, St. Lomidgasvenvsneages’ 440 435 460 4.42% Mans’ 40 WRN a5 jon ande swt han cenes cnc eennes 1.70 to 1.75 
por New York ea eC 4.50 4.50 4.70 4.50 Nos. 13 amd 14 .....:scceeeeececeeeeenecces 1.75 to a 
, New Varios oe 46.20 45.87% 43.75 45.00 Nos. 15 and ike ia nostic n Mkt op th bir wae a Oe 1.80 to 1.85 
\ntimony, Hallett, New York. 7.87% 7.87% 7.87% vm ee SE Me nba oe Sep Sehr Xn ara BRP AS ahr tas 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, New York $3.74 $3.74 $3. mm RD, peg Ssiiletisadal ane ie ser aap oie 1.95 to 2.00 
- —__——_——_— ag Bs. kes bei a 4 oR OA he bik eee eee t 0 eee oe to a 
I a ee nae a I, SG a nh ce ho aa 2.05 to 2. 
SG. Sa ilak yt sepa e ed Cheah she ka weaeei ee we 2.10 to 2.15 
Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh ee eee 2:20 to 2.28 
F reight rates from Pittsburgh i in carloads, per 100 Ib.: Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buf- Naa SRAM ti yaa 2.15 to 2.20 
falo, 11c.; Cleveland, nots Cincinnati, 156. ; Indianapolis, Nos. 12, 13 and Rae ee er tS en ee 2.28 to 2.30 
17¢.; Chicago, InG.s wer ouis, 22.%4c.; ansas City, en. 15 A WO. ccs vals oe eter weng tan .40 to 2. 
wixc.; Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 84%c-; Nos. 23, 33 and 3420200 Ze te azo 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45¢.; Pacific Mod. 20 ied BA uw occs jcchctuvaddclrs oxeeneesd a 
coast, 8oc. on plates, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 No. 2 Pi g's beatae oh baked sages theo Mahal ws 3.09 to aes 
and heavier; 85¢. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets Were oc ee on et leaiceias 3.25 to 3.30 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler WG En ads kcco tha teiten 80 cedar 


tubes. 

Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to Ioo in. 
, 1.35¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 
ulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or Conformins 
ard specifications for structural steel date 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following: 


wide, 


to manufacturers’ 


February 6, 1903, Corrugated Roofing Sheets by Weight. 


valent, 4 in. and over, on Pinas ee, 100 in. wide and Effective April 18, 1912, the rates for painted ‘and “ 
ier wn to but not inclu ing in, wide, are ase. 
Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 1b. per sa. formed roofing sheets, per 100 lb., as announced by most 
1, are considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must be Of the leading sheet manufacturers, are based on the 


red '4 in, thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. following extras for painting and forming over prices 


take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 11 
per sq. ft., down to the weight of 3-16 in., take the price of ‘ae eeee gauges in black and galvanized 
it s : 
\llowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or , Gauges, cents per 100 Ib. 
eight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- Painting. 29 25to 28 19to 24 12 to 18 
f American Steel Manufacturers. Regular or oiling...........- ‘ey 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Extras. Cents per Ib. r Graphite, regular ........... 0.25 0.15 0.10 
‘auges under % in. to and including 3-16 in........ .10 — 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 15 . aie, 3 a 5 ie cormmmpnet Os ys 33 0.05 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... .25 a withou - . 0.10 0.10 0.10 Tek 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. ibs casas .30 % to 1 in. corrugated. .... 7 : -° 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ .40 Sete -crimped, — sticks. . th 0.10 0.10 0.10 
ches (including straight taper plates) 3 ft. and over .10 tapped standard seam, wit 0.15 0.15 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 SIONS ad bine Fas 0 x Vniks ee hss ae : 
Roiler and flange - MBOGbscs saVince i ccswene eds cena ee’ .10 Fite. Soe See with or 0.15 0.15 0.15 
oA B N j » : . rhe te 4 w : BID st eseeseeves . le ° . 
Still otnes aGanne ordinary firebox steel . Plain brick siding........... a 0.20 kes 
Marine steel. o ccukacdue ee 2. pene ee ae "40 3-15-in, crimped ......-.6005 0.20 0.20 0.20 
motive fi rebox ‘steel Oi s beehia cum ah Nie «cies "50 Weatherboar siding .....+.. Frit 0.25 0.25 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... 05 ee se gs peat eens 0.25 0.25 
W Iths over 110 in. up to 115 in., eee iV aaa e's olin — ‘Giles ace Prick and Mone 0.25 0.25 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... RB gi IRIS soit is nigra sn Seti sot 
Widths over 120 in. ap te 128 ae We: cle (25 Roll and cap eR aia” ae 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in,, inclusive.......... 50 OD GOONS «ones cat eats hs : : 
Widths over 199 ig, <ubyi0essasanuie anal ohidaniieres 1.00 a a e2s° 64s 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., ine. .25 seg PO hes PRP Ale A . , 
( ng to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inc. .50 Ridge roll aan Aesking (plain 0.68 0.65 0.65 
{utting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft............ 1.55 or corrugated) «.....-+++- is , r 


rge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 

Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open-hearth and 
rods. $96. Fence wire, Nos o to 9. per 100 Ib., 
is, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, car- 
°ad lots, to jobbers, annealed, $1.45; galvanized, $1.75. 
Jaivanized barb wire, to jobbers, $1.95; painted, $1.65. 
ils to jobbers, $1 65. 
‘ollowing table gives the price to retail mer- 
ants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 
Fence Wire per 100 1b, 


tone 0 to 9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annea $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 $2.05 $2.15 
aivanized .. 1.90 3.95 200. 265. 8.58 Ben O68. aes 

‘Struc tural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 


1; angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 4% in. 


4 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 


loads are as follows: 


Steel. 
19% to 2% im.......6005. 
SO6 Bs iis soo 6 Cho ee 65% 
2% to 344 im.......-eee. 70% 
34 tO 4 IM. eee ceeeeveess 3 
S We Ske ke pesca .-. 65% 
P6283 Menkiicevescns aco Oe 


2% in. and smaller, oer, 18 Eta 


2% in. and larger, over 22 
ply than carloads will be 


nations east of the Mississippi 
shipments going west of the Minuioeh 
mill at Pittsburgh basing Selon, ates 


Standard Charcoal Iron. 


PUG MS cc ccakinsese eens 

1 to 2% Mee esa, 48 

20 OR. Svcedoess eabeeRe 53 

i me See ee 55% 
S56: 20 S Mivcicsess 58 


Locomotive and steamship _Spe- 
cial grades bring higher prices. 


10 per cent. net extra, 
per cent. net extra. 


he sold at the delivered discounts 
carloads, loweree by a points for Rover tone 


22 ft. and under to feat 
Seis ene sal toe 


ietered by two points. 











Wrought Pipe.—The following are the. jobbers’ car- 
load discounts (card weight) on the Pittsburgh basing 
card on steel pipe, in effect from July 24, 1912; iron pipe 
from August I2, 1912, one point greater being allowed 


on merchant weight: 
Butt Weld, 


——Steel——,  -———Iron——, 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
79 


et eee 72 52 ae a 
ee a ey aes. Seek 73 63 67 51 
8 eS re err ee 76 66 70 57 
$8 SSSR Pe 79 71 73 62 
BONS OF Miss sco addres bane oe es 80 73 74 63 
Lap Weld 
Re ORM a 5 cn ako wc eit oe = - 68 57 
EM: 5 cGiwme sine Gare oy. wel nl 77 70 70 61 
Bee? Oi He OOS oS cine bance keoee 79 72 72 64 
5 80. 6 AD. 0 csc svesenae'e 78 nS | 63 
Pee Ae: Ws oss s saCinses yanks 76 66 69 59 
he OE: Be MCs ih. kevenvanetene 53 ‘2 45 
Piugged and Reamed. 
1 to 1% in., butt weld...... 77 69 71 60 
2 to 3 in., butt weld........ 78 71 72 61 
A Siig TO Ws duke sinc nns 75 68 68 59 
2% to 4 in., lap weld....... 77 70 70 62 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
16, Bhs PE PRs oc avicenscannses 68 58 63 53 
an, “Sewanee es ooh 4a asks 73 67 68 61 
Oe OO) BeGt Es oscivs iuwatdese 77 71 72 63 
BORE Bea dad ctdacuk beeen 78 72 73 64 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 

Se ee Sree 4 t <s 62 54 
Rime! hive veah oh cc tpeareete 74 68 69 61 
ee Re ee 76 70 71 64 
. ee ES rea 75 69 70 63 
PO Se iad os onc beanies 68 58 63 53 
D Sb) Bo Wiss son ctcaccs eevee 63 53 58 48 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
eS pet: eet eee 63 57 58 50 
te SPE OR. 666% kane eek ee 66 60 61 53 
So Sb Boe WO. cosa deneseines 68 62 63 55 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
OUR t+ 65 +o0e so Seanarekk swe 64 58 59 50 
Se ae St OR occa cubhoevunse 66 60 61 55 
ere Se 65 59 60 54 
F OR? WM cis ncckoss ota a 58 48 53 43 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in weight 
of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two (2) points lower 
basing (higher price) than the above discounts on black and three 
(3) points on galvanized. 


Pittsburgh 


PrtrspurGH, Pa., August 21, 1912. 

Mills are simply being swamped with specifications. 
It is no longer a question of trying to get more business, 
the chief concern of the steel makers being to get out 
every ton of material they possibly can and thus do 
their best to try to satisfy customers on deliveries. 
The changes in prices during the week were an advance 
of $3 a ton on rivets and $1 a ton on blue annealed 
sheets, while one leading local maker of plates and 
shapes is now quoting 1.40c., minimum. The new de- 
mand for pig iron is quiet, as consumers are pretty well 
covered, but billets and sheet bars are very active and 
the local market is higher. On finished iron and steel 
the new demand continues heavy. The wire trade, 
which seemed to drag for a time, has recently picked up 
and prices are firm. The scrap market this week is 
stronger. Signs ofa serious car shortage have come, and 
the mills are rushing shipments as fast as possible, ap- 
preciating that the situation will get worse when the 
Western crops begin to move. There are some signs 
of a runaway market, but the leading makers of steel 
are doing all they can to discourage this, and in a num- 
ber of cases have refused premiums for quick deliveries, 
feeling that it would be unfair to rob their regular cus- 
tomers of material rightfully due them for the sake of 
a little extra profit. The situation in steel has not been 
as active as at present since the early part of 1907, and 
it promises to continue this way for some months to 
come. Little or no attention is being paid to the politi- 
cal situation, which is very unusual in a Presidential 
election year. 


Pig Iron.—The local demand for pig iron lias quieted 
down to some extent, this being largely due to the fact 
that consumers are pretty well covered over the re- 
mainder of this year. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have 
started up their Josephine furnace at Josephine, Pa., and 
are reported to have made a large contract for basic 
iron with a local consumer, but this is not confirmed. 
Rebecca furnace at Kittanning, Pa., was also started last 
week on foundry iron, but will soon go on basic, and 
Alice furnace of the Valley Mold & Iron Company at 
Sharpsville, Pa., may start in the near future. Sales 
of 2000 to 3000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron have been 
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made in the past week for remainder of the y« 
ery at $14, Valley furnace. We also note a sale of 3000 
to 4000 tons of forge iron for delivery over the remain. 
der of the year at about $13.60, Valley furnace. The 
market is very firm and higher prices in the near future 
are predicted on basic and foundry iron. We quote. 
Standard Bessemer iron, $14.50; malleable Bessemer. 
$13.75 to $14; No. 2 foundry, $14; basic, $14, and gray 
forge, $13.50 to $13.75, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate to Pittsburgh being goc. a ton. ‘9 


Steel Billets and Sheet Bars—The Carnegie Stee! 
Company is still very short of steel and the Steel Cor- 
poration has bought recently 10,000 tons of open hearth 
billets, part of which is for delivery at Pencoyd, Pa. 
Some fairly large inquiries are in the market for sheet 
bars and billets, and several sales of round tonnages of 
Bessemer billets have been made in the past week at 
$22.50 and of open hearth billets at $23 or higher, at 
makers’ mill, Pittsburgh. Steel makers that are able to 
promise fairly prompt deliveries on billets or sheet 
bars can readily get premiums of $1 to $2 a ton over 
regular prices. We have advanced prices in the local 
market on both Bessemer and open hearth billets and 
now quote: Bessemer billets, $22.50 to $23; Bessemer 
sheet bars, $23 to $23.50; open hearth billets, $23 to 
$23.50, and open hearth sheet bars, $23 to $24, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown. Axle billets are very firm 
at $27 to $28. Forging billets are higher, and we quote 
such billets for general purposes at $29 to $30, f.ob. 
cars at mill, Pittsburgh. Sales of 2500 to 3000 tons of 
Bessemer sheet bars are reported at $23.50, Youngs- 
town. 

Ferroalloys.—There is a good deal of new inquiry 
for ferromanganese and ferrosilicon in carload and 
larger lots for prompt delivery, consumers who cov- 
ered some time ago by contracts finding that their con- 
sumption is larger than expected, and they are com- 
pelled to come in the market for additional quantities. 
There is also a fair amount of new inquiry on both 
ferrosilicon and ferromanganese for next year. We 
note sales of five or six cars of ferromanganese for 
prompt shipment at $52, Baltimore, and sales of three 
carloads, or about 100 tons, of ferrosilicon, for prompt 
shipment, at the full price of $72.50, Pittsburgh. We 
quote 80 per cent. English ferromanganese for prompt 
delivery at $52 and for forward delivery at $51, Balti- 
more, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh district being 
$1.95 a ton, We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in lots 
up to 100 tons at $72.50; over 100 tons to 600 tons, 
$71.50, and over 600 tons, $70.50, Pittsburgh. The lower 
grades are ruling at $20 for 10 per cent., $21 for I! 
per cent. and $22 for 12 per cent., f.o.b. cars at Ashland, 
Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. On ferrotitanium we quote &c. 
per lb. for carload lots, 1oc. per lb. in 2000-Ib. lots and 
over, and 12%c. per lb. in lots up to 2000 Ib. 

Wire Rods.—There is a fair amount of new inquiry 
and makers report that consumers are specifying quite 
freely against contracts. One of the larger local mak- 
ers states that it has practically no rods to spare tor 
the open market. Prices are higher and we now quote 
Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $26, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Muck Bar.—There is a good deal of inquiry for muck 
bar from the pipe mills, and some of the bar iron mills 
are trying to buy in the open market, but there is very 
little being offered. A sale of 1000 tons has been made 
to a local consumer at about $30.50, delivered. We 
quote best grades, made from all pig iron, at $30.50, 
delivered buyer’s mill, in the Pittsburgh district. 

Skelp.—Local skelp makers report an active demand, 
with enough business on their books to carry them 
over the next two or three months. A decided scarcity 
in supply of sheared iron skelp is reported, prices on 
which are very firm. A sale of 2000 tons of sheared 
iron plates is noted at about 1.80c., delivered at buyers 
mill, Pittsburgh. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.25¢. 
to 1.30c.; sheared steel skelp at 1.30c. to 1.35c.; groove 
iron skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75¢., and sheared iron skelp, 1.75¢- 
to 1.80c., delivered at buyer’s mill in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 


Steel Rails—A good many repeat orders for stand- 
ard sections are being placed, which, while small we 
themselves, aggregate a considerable tonnage. e 
Edgar Thomson mills of the Carnegie Steel Company 
now have more tonnage ahead of them than for a very 
long time. The Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at Youngstown, Ohio, is still running on ope 
hearth rails, mostly for the export trade, and will eg 
continue so for several months. There is an active ¢© 
mand for light rails, this company having received = 
orders and specifications in the past’ week for ws 
4500 tons. It has also recently received an order '0 


deliy- 





- ti Ge. oe 
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«cl ties for the Pittsburgh Railways Company. 
quote splice bars at 1.50c. per Ib., and rails as fol- 

Siandard sections, 1.25c. per lb.; 8 and 1o-lb., 
- ajc; 12 and 14-lb., 1.29¢.; 16 and 20-Ib., 1.24¢.; 25, 30, 
«yo. and 45-Ib., 1.19¢., in earload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Car Wheels and Axles.—Makers report that the new 
or car wheels for freight and passenger ser- 
vice js heavy. The Carnegie Steel Company has re- 
‘ently (urnished Schoén steel wheels for a large num- 
er of cars built by the Cambria Steel Company for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and also a large num- 


15,000 
We 
lows 


deman¢ 


ber of such wheels for freight car service for cars built 
by the Berwind-White Coal Company at Windber, Pa. 
We quote 33-in. solid rolled steel wheels for freight 
service at $14.50 to $15 per wheel, and 36-in: solid rolled 


eel wheels for passenger train service at $18 to $18.50 
per wheel. The new demand for axles is also very 
heavy and we quote forged steel freight car axles at 
r<oc. to 1.55¢. base, per Ib. ; 

Structural Material—New inquiries are very active, 
and most of the structural fabricating concerns are 
jlled up for some time and are either not bidding on 
new work or else are naming prohibitive prices. The 
lones & Laughlin Steel Company announces that its 
minimum price on shapes is 1.40c. and that it will not 
book any new business under that figure. The Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works has taken 1400 tons of steel for new 
buildings for the Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va.; American Bridge Company, 
) tons for a new building for the Atlanta Realty 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Company, 700 tons for a steel pier at San Fran- 

-o; Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, 125 tons for 
a power house at Salt Lake City. The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad has placed 400 tons for a round- 
house at Dickerson Run, Pa. Fabricators report that 
they are now able to get better prices for work, and 
the whole structural market is in more satisfactory 
condition than for some time. Prices are strong. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 1.35c. and 
.4oc. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rlates—No important orders for steel cars 
were placed in the past week, but there are persistent 
reports that the Pennsylvania Railroad will shortly 
come in the market for 10,000 to 15,000 cars or more. 
The Northern Navigation Company has placed a con- 
tract for a passenger boat with the Western Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Company, and the plates and shapes, 
about 3000 tons, will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The plate situation is very strong. The ab- 
solute minimum on %-in. and heavier plates is 1.35c., 
while some mills that can make reasonably prompt 
hipments claim they’are able to get as high as 1.45c. 

1.50c. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is 
holding plates at 1.40c. and will not shade this price. 


O00 


We quote % in. and heavier plates at 1.35c. to 1.40c., 
fob. Pittsburgh. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications against con- 
ts for both iron and steel bars are still coming into 


the mills at an enormous rate, while the new demand 


lso quite heavy. The leading steel bar mills are from 
12 weeks back in deliveries, and prompt steel bars 
c bringing a premium of about $2 a ton. The mills 
rolling iron bars are also very busy and are back in 
stipments. We quote steel bars on new orders at 
oc. to 1.35¢. and common iron bars at 1.40c. to 1.45c., 

. Pittsburgh. 

__ Sheets—Effective August 15, the American Sheet & 
‘in Plate Company announced an advance of $1 a ton 
1 annealed sheets, making the price of No. 10 

0c. per Ib. This is the third advance made in blue 


imnealed since the low market early in the year. The 


vhole sheet market is very strong. The volume of new, 


s is large, while specifications against contracts 
y, all the mills being back in shipments any- 
“here trom three to eight weeks. Some mills are hav- 
‘ng trouble in getting bars fast enough. Mills that are 
abie to take business in sheets, and can promise reason- 
“ly quick shipments, are able to get premiums of $1 
‘2 a ton over regular prices. It is not unlikely that 
ay be higher in the last quarter than they are 
t is certain that sheet bars for fourth quarter 
\dvanced over present prices. The large sellers 
‘ bars will fix prices for last quarter late in 
ptember or early in October. Prices are firm on the 
‘of 1.50c. for No. to blue annealed, 2.05c. for No. 
'acx and 3.15¢. for No. 28 galvanized in carload lots, 
- null, jobbers charging the. usual advances for 
‘ots trom store. ‘ 


: Tin Plate-—Reports were current last week that an 
ance of Toe. per base box on tin plate had been made, 
was not the case. None of the makers will 


sine 
re h, 
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take business for next year at present prices, and it is . 
the general impression that between now and October 
1 there will be an advance of toc. and possibly 15¢. The 
market is very firm on the basis of $3.50 per base box 
for 14 x 20 coke plates. 

Bolts and Rivets.—The makers of rivets have made 
another advance of $3 a ton. The new demand is 
heavy, and specifications are coming in very freely. 
All the makers are behind in deliveries, and seem to 
be getting further back. We now quote button head 
structural rivets at $1.80 per 100 lb. base, and cone 
head boiler rivets at $1.90 in carloads only, an advance 
of 10c. to 15c. being charged for smaller lots. On 
account of the continued advances in raw materials, 
it is probable that the bolt makers will advance their 
prices about 10 per cent. Present discounts are as 
follows: Coach and lag screws, 80 and 17% per cent. 
off; small carriage bolts, cut threads, 80 and 5 per 
cent. off; small carriage bolts, rolled threads, 80 and 
10 per cent. off; large carriage bolts, 75 and 5 per cent. 
off; small machine bolts, rolled threads, 80 and 15 per 
cent. off; small machine bolts, cut threads, 80 and 10 
per cent. off; large machine bolts, 75 and 10 per cent. 
off; square hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, $6.20 
off, and hexagon nuts, $7 off. These prices are in lots 
of 300 lb. or over, delivered within a 2o0c. freight 
radius of maker’s works. 

Hoops and Bands.—The new demand is heayy and 
specifications against contracts are coming in freely. 
All the makers of hoops and bands are away back in 
deliveries. We quote steel bands at 1.30c., with extras 
as per the steel bar card, and hoops at 1.40c. to I.45c., 
f.o.b. at mill, the latter price being obtained where rea- 
sonably prompt shipments are specified. 

Shafting.—Conditions in this trade are more sat- 
isfactory than for a long time. The new demand is 
good, and specifications are heavy. All the shafting 
makers are back in deliveries, and we are advised that 
prices are being firmly held. We quote cold rolled 
shafting_at 64 per cent. off in carload and larger lots 
and 50 per cent. off list in less than carloads delivered 
in base territory. 

Spelter.—The market has shown a sharp advance 
in the past week, The new demand is reported very 
active and still higher prices are predicted. _We quote 
prime grades of Western spelter at 6.90c., East St. 
Louis, equal to 7.02%c., Pittsburgh. A sale of 100 tons 
was made early last week at about 6.85c., East St. 
Louis, for September delivery. 

Railroad Spikes—-The spike makers are simply 
deluged with business, and are anywhere from six to 
eight weeks back in shipments. All the railroads are 
specifying heavily against contracts, and in cases 
where they are not able to get prompt deliveries they 
are sending in new orders, The Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania Lines West have each bought 1000 
kegs. Prices are very strong and we quote railroad 
spikes, base size, 5% x 9/16 in., at $1.65 and small rail- 
road and boat spikes at $1.70 to $1.75 per 100 Ib., f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. Some makers of spikes that are filled up 
for three months or more are naming slightly higher 
prices. 

Wire Products.—Makers of wire and wire nails re- 
port that the new demand in the past two weeks has 
been quite heavy, and specifications against contracts 
are coming in very freely. It is stated that all the mills 
are holding wire nails firm at the $1.65 price, all new 
orders being entered at, this figure. e leading mills 
are running to practically full capacity, and with the 
expected heavy fall business that will soon open up will 
likely continue to run full over the next several months. 
It is the general expectation that within a short time a 
further advance of at least $1 a ton will be made in wire 
products. Prices are very strong and we quote wire 
nails at $1.65; cut nails, $1.60; galvanized barb wire, 
$1.95; painted, $1.65; annealed fence wire, $1.45, and 
galvanized fence wire, $1.75, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, usual 
terms, freight added to point of delivery. 

Merchant Steel—The mills are getting further be- 
hind in deliveries, the new Ganiied being heavy and 
specifications against contracts coming in “hreely. 
Prices are firm and slightly higher and we now quote: 
Iron finished tire, 14x% in. and larger, 1.30c., base; 
under % in., 1.40c.; planished tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, 
Y%, % and 1 in., 1.80c.; 1% in. and larger, 165¢.; toe 
calk, 1.85c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.35¢.; concave or 
convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 2.30c.; 
spring steel, 1.90c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 
1.70¢., all f.0.b. cars, Pittsburgh... 

Merchant ) ome months ago, when condi- 
tions in the pipe trade were only fairly good, mills 
were advising their customers to buy more freely and 
lay in stocks in anticipation of the heavy demand. It 
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is now here with a rush. This advice was not followed Chicago 
to much extent, with the result that stocks of pipe held ' 
by jobbers are light, and there is an enormous demand Cuicaco, ILx., August 2 
irom consumers which the jobbers are not able to sup- Rail inquiries and sales for 1913 delivery ag). cating 
ply promptly, and they are now trying to get aS 220,000 tons are reported in this market. Lars. order. 
prompt deliveries from the mills as they usually get for track fastenings are also noted. The Chic... Mil 
when business is running fair, but the order books are waykee & St. Paul placed contracts for over =... + om 
crowded and the mills are sold up from six weeks to of bridge structural material. Agricultural in 
two months and are far back in shipments. Several manufacturers have begun to specify against their con. 
leading pipe makers state that they could close their tracts for bars and special shapes for winter Jelivery 
offices for the next two months or more, and still have and these specifications are bringing to the mills con. 
enough business to run full pretty well up to the close siderable tonnage on contracts placed months ago at 
of the year. Discounts on both iron and steel pipe are about 1.15¢., Pittsburgh. With the exception o| es 
said to be rigidly held. It is intimated that an advance quiry by the Pennsylvania Lines West for 50 login: 
may be made in the near future. tives transactions have involved orders for only one or 
Boiler Tubes.—Present conditions in the boiler tube two engines coming from many buyers. The same road 
trade are identical with those in pipe. All the mills has placed orders for 1000 cars. It is understood that 
making locomotive and merchant tubes are filled up for the mills are protecting car builders on an aggregate of 
two and three months and jobbers are pushing the mills 4000 to 5000 cars, for which inquiry is now pending. 
for prompt deliveries which they are unable to get. The largest of these is one for 2000 cars for the Cana- 
The new demand for seamless tubing is very heavy. It dian Pacific. Some prompt delivery requirements of 
is announced that the Pittsburgh Steel Company, which steel bars have been filled with Bessemer steel and 
is now making Shelby steel tubing to the extent of other orders in small lots have been taken by small 
about 1500 tons per month, has bought some German Western mills of limited capacity. Both Northern and 
patents for making seamless tubing and will install. Southern pig iron continue to be firmly held, which po- 
equipment at Monessen ‘for making tubing under these sition on the part of the furnaces is supported by an 
patents. Discounts on merchant and locomotive tubes active interest on the part of melters, particularly for 
are being firmly held and prices on charcoal iron tubes first quarter shipment. 
have recently gone up two points, or about $4 per ton. Pig Iron.—With the exception of a transaction in- 


Coke.—Conditions in the coke trade are fairly active, volving a large tonnage of foundry and malleable iron 
there being a good demand for furnace coke for prompt for a melter in the Milwaukee district sales in the past 
shipment and also some inquiry for delivery over the re- week have been very generally of moderate size. A few 
mainder of the year. The Producers’ Coke Company, _ sales of 2000 tons are noted, but orders in the neighbor- 
Uniontown, Pa., which is the selling agency for furnace hood of 500 tons were numerous. A considerable pro- 
coke for a number of the coke producers in the Con- portion of the business now being placed consists of 
nellsville region, has recently taken a number of con- gmail lots with which melters are supplementing their 
tracts for furnace coke for last half of the year delivery. previous purchases for the remainder of this year. In 
One contract is for 6000 tons per month, another 3000 addition local furnaces are selling freely for first quar- 
tons and a third contract for 5000 tons, all of this busi- ter shipment and a considerable tonnage of such busi- 
ness having been closed at $2.25 per net ton, at oven. ess is being placed. It has not developed as yet that 
Two leading producers of coke are not willing to con- Southern furnaces are following suit, and no serious 
tract for remainder of the year delivery at $2.25, but are quotations on Birmingham iron for first quarter deliv- 
selling coke from month to month, believing that prices ery are known to have been made. For fourth quarter 
will soon be higher. We note sales of about 7500 tons shipment Southern iron continues on the basis of $12, 
of prompt furnace coke at $2.25, at oven, and 2500 tons Birmingham, though some furnaces are asking a pre- 
per month at the same price to a Mahoning Valley in- mium, particularly for higher manganese irons. Local 
terest, for the remainder of the year. There is a fair furnaces are adhering firmly to the $15.50 basis, f.0.b 
demand for foundry coke and prompt selling at furnace for prompt shipment, with a premium of Soc. a 
$2.40 to $2.50, at oven. We quote standard makes of ton for first quarter delivery. We quote local irons, 
coke for delivery over all of this year at $2.25 per net f.o.b. furnace, the average switching charge to Chicago 
ton, at oven. We quote 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt foundries being nearly 50c. per ton. Other quotations 
shipment at $2.40 to $2.50 and for remainder of the year are for Chicago delivery on prompt shipments as fol- 
at $2.50 to $2.75, at oven. The output of coke in the lows: k ; : 
upper and lower Connellsville regions last week was Lake Superior charcoal $16.25 to $16.75 
385,967 tons, an increase of 6000 tons. Northern coke foundry, No. 16.00 


: . North ke f d Ne. 2s. 15.50 
Iron and Steel Scrap.—The great improvement in all Nostiaen ‘cate, devamey, Be. 3 13,00 


other branches of the steel trade is finally being reflect- Northern Scotch, No. 1 16.50 to 17.00 
ed in scrap, the new demand for which is much better, gouthern coke, a 1 ey. and No. 1 <_ ae 
while prices are showing a firmer tone and are some- we se ae 2 ay ee ee * 18°85 
what higher. The congested conditions at the mills as Southern coke, No. 15.35 
regards deliveries of scrap in the Pittsburgh district Southern gray forge +4 
are improved, and at present there are no embargos on ae ee 1550 
at any consuming points. The American Steel Foun- Standard Bessemer 16.75 
dries has bought in the past week about 5000 tons of Basic... , . s 
heavy steel scrap for which it paid $14 per gross ton, __Jacpson County and Kentucky silvery, @ per cents". [ep 
delivered at its Alliance, Ohio, works. We also note Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 19.40 
sales of 500 tons of cast iron borings at $10, and 1200 y ; i, 
tons of turnings at close to $11, delivered. Prices on Rails and Track Supplies—Among rail inquiries 
heavy steel scrap, machine shop turnings, cast iron Which have been closed or are pending in this marke! 
borings and No. 1 railroad wrought scrap are higher. for 1913 delivery are 80,000 tons for the Chicago x 
Dealers, quote as follows, per gross ton: Northwestern; 100,000 to 125,000 tons for the Chicago, 
Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 15,000 tons for the Great 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- Northern. The railroads are also actively interested in 
, burgh delivery 73 s0G4 4.00 track fastenings, an order of 1000 kegs of spikes for the 
No. 2 Steabe ‘cast is0te 117! Great Northern being an instance. The Kansas City. 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Mexico & Orient is reported to have placed an order 
Pittsburgh district . . 28 for 8500 tons of rails with the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
Roto. Cumberland, Ma, and Franklin, fa" 15.00 to pany. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.75¢., bas¢: 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock ace 23 track bolts with square nuts, 2.10c. to 2.1§¢., base, all in 
Grate bars : . carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $30 net ton; standar 
“— ee melting stock section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25¢., base; ope? 
Sesel car : 6.75 hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 1.20¢. to 1.25¢.; 10 
Locomotive axles é $.5 to 20 lb., 1.25c. to 1.30c.; 12 Ib., 1.30¢. to 1.35¢.; 8 Ib., 


No: 1 busheling scrap z a : 
No. 2 busheling scrap 1.35c. to 1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


ieee So st Structural Material—Mills have figures out on the 
“Machine shop turnings................... 10.75 to ‘0 structural material required for pending inquiries = 
+Sheet bar crop ends 14.75 to 15. 4000 to 5000 cars. These inquiries include 2000 for the 
R re sioe Canadian Pacific, 500 for the San Antonio & Arana 
Heavy steel axle turnings "2: Pass, and 1000 for the Illinois Central. The Penns) 
Stove plate 10.25 to 10. vania Lines West have placed orders for 500 cars oe 
“These prices are f.o.b cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh the Pressed Steel Car Company and a like number aia 

district. es : , the American Car & Foundry Company. This roa¢. : 
+Shipping point. now inquiring for 50 locomotives. New contracts !0 
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| structural material reported during the week 
11,000 tons, 5000 tons of which was placed 
“the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for bridge work. 
; this latter, business the American Bridge Company 
aL -h 2668 tons and the Strobel Steel Construc- 
Company 2351 tons, The St. Francis Hotel Annex, 
-.. Francisco, will require 2000 tons, and the steel 
or the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 1500 
ne all of which will be furnished by Milliken Bros. 
St Paul Foundry Company will furnish 227 tons 
or the Nitchi Gammi Club, Duluth, Minn. We quote 

- (hicago delivery, mill shipment, for plain shapes, 
£40. | from store I.90c. 

Plates.—The general situation as regards plates of- 
that is new. For universal plates in particu- 
Jeliveries are especially protracted, while for 
ch plates from four to six weeks is being re- 
ired. The major portion of this business, where 
‘remiums have not been asked, has been going on the 
of 1.40c., Pittsburgh, rather than the nominal price 

Plate makers are the more satisfied with the 
basis because it re-establishes the spread of $2 a 

er bars. We quote for Chicago delivery, mill 

1.58c., and from store, 1.90c. 


fers little 





shipment, 

Sheets.—From most mills selling in this territory 
t is possible to obtain galvanized sheets in from six to 
eight weeks. The situation with regard to blue an- 
ealed is more variable, with some of the larger mills 
etter able to make shipments than the smaller makers. 

ue annealed sheets are $1 a ton higher, and prices for 

ick and galvanized sheets are firmly on the basis of 
and 3.15¢c. respectively, Pittsburgh. We quote, 

‘cago delivery, as follows: Carload lots, from mill, 

28 black sheets, 2.23c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.33¢c.; 
io blue annealed, 1.68c. Prices from store are: No. 

. 2.05¢.; No. 12, 2.10c.; No. 28 black, 2.55c., and No. 28 
galvanized, 3.65c. 

Old Material.—Nearly all the large consumers of 
scrap in this territory, particularly rolling mills, have 
an abundant stock and are content to assume a neg- 
ative attitude in buying, taking only such material as 
appears to be particularly attractive. This attitude has 
prevented any advance in rolling mill grades and at the 
same time melters seem able to keep pace with their 
laly consumption. The situation as regards foundry 
scrap is somewhat different, and founders are satisfying 
their requirements with no little difficulty. Railroad 
malleable in particular is scarce, the explanation for 
hich may be found in the unusually light offerings from 
The only lists offered the past week were one 
f 2000 tons from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
nd one of 800 tons from the Chicago & Alton. We 

te for delivery at buyer’s works, Chicago and vicin- 

ll freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


ilroads 


Per Gross Ton. 
o's aha eee ids sw MAN ee cae $16.00 to $16.50 


id steel rails, rerolling.....secscscsocses 14.00 to 14.50 
‘ld steel rails, less than 3 ft. ........... 12.75 to 13.25 
telaying rails, standard section, subject to 
nspection 1:5 .suseeakes co weel eu ates 0 eee 24.00 
ar wheels) (as osshans Hac reeewebe eben 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap ........+-eseees 12.00 to 12.50 
gs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Shoveling steel ..cjaaepssubest enna pentane 11.75 to 12.25 
eel axle turniam =... <pcaneeneeduuaseees 9.50 to 10.00 
Per Net Ton. 
ngles and splice bars........0.s%0s> $14.50 to $15.00 
lron arch bars and transoms ............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel angle bare s,s vias nb oe pean yee peu Wes 11.25to 11.75 
Iron car axke® % sdenvcia kha enema 19.75 to 20.25 
Steel car axles’ sicsnnbdnessetbienes cles 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 1 railroad wrowugitt® 0.0 cesosessceeeore 12.25 to 12.75 
\ railroad WeOGtts ic'eis< ss Saiecepne 11.25 to 11.75 
Be occ eva baWeues bee eae ae ae 11.25to 11.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers .........+e0+% 11.25 to 11.50 
St Spins. sae indasencsdike hndtaveeear 11.75 to 12.25 
Motive tires, smooth ........sseceeeces 12.50 to 13.00 
chine shop tusWeM 5 caots 6 e088 horee 93 0 7.25to 7.75 
st and mixed DORMIBS 3 os ssus cos ocd Gee 6.50to 7.00 
bushel a. Foe ince 95980 6s sow ake 10.50 to 11.00 
bushelisag <i) idcidackiemsgstemeesers 7.75to 8.25 
boilers, cut to sheets and rings ...... 8.50to 9.00 
punchiggs! -cd.c.6ios«Geune ce cue ae ee 12.50 to 13.00 
. CaSt SOPEN Sie cat anne nue eewe mas 12.25 to 12.75 
St plate and light cast scrap..........+- 10.25 to 10.75 
are ren eee 12.25 to 12.75 
Ag ltural mglledle’ ©..2c05s:suneacseceen 10.75to 11.25 
nd flude isi. sc ciodeadaneeon esse 9.50 to 10.00 


Bars.—The mills are beginning to receive specifica- 
> Irom agricultural implement manufacturers for 
clivery of steel bars applying against the annual 
placed some months ago: Bar iron prices in 

‘et continue to advance, and where a week ago 
~“Iness was being placed at 1.45c. that quotation 

he ruling. figure and orders taken at $1 a ton 

not unusual. At the same time very desirable 
tions might still bring out prices close to 1.40¢c. 

! steel bars entered the market for 3000 tons 
pied a portion of his requirements with Besse- 
irom an Eastern mill, a very prompt delivery 
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being possible. We quote as follows: Bar iron, 1.40c. 
to 1.50c.; hard steel bars, 1.35c.; soft steel bars, 1.48c., 
and from store, soft steel bars, 1.80c., Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Proposals received at Akron, Ohio, 
on 12,000 tons of pipe brought out a considerable aggre- 
gate differential between: steel and cast iron, and as a 
result the final awarding was postponed. At Elyria, 
Ohio, 600 tons was awarded August 19. A number of 
smaller cities in Michigan, Illinois, and lowa are pre- 
pairing for waterworks extension. The advance in pig 
iron prices has been followed by a sharp increase in the 
price of cast iron pipe, particularly in the smaller sizes. 
We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 
4 in., $30; 6 to 12 in., $28; 16 in. and up, $27, with $1 
extra for gas pipe. 

Wire Products.—Wire nails continue to be the most 
active of the various products in this branch, but prices 
are not more firmly maintained than for barb wire and 
fencing, the demand for which is temporarily light. 
The situation is strongly supported, not only by the 
fact that advances in other finished products have been 
more marked than in wire but also by the outlook for a 
rapidly increasing demand within the next few weeks, 
We quote as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and woarser, 
base, $1.63; wire nails, $1.83; painted barb wire, $1.83 to 
$1.88; galvanized, $2.13; polished staples, $1.88; gal- 
vanized, $2.18, all Chicago. 

Rivets and Bolts.—The advance of $3 a ton on rivets 
has been made effective in this territory. Local mills 
are not heavily oversold on rivets and current business 
can be taken care of with reasonable promptness. New 
discounts for bolts and screws are expected to be an- 
nounced within a few days. We quote as follows: Car- 
riage bolts up to % in. x6 in., rolled thread, 80 and 10: 
cut thread, 80 and 5; larger sizes, 75 and 5; machine 
bolts up to % in. x4 in., rolled thread, 80 and 15; cut 
thread, 80 and 10; larger sizes, 75 and 10; coach screws, 
80 and 17%; hot pressed nuts, square head, $6.20 off per 
cwt.; hexagon, $7 off per cwt. Structural rivets, 4 to 
1% in., 1.98c., base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler riv- 
ets, 0.1ac. additional. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 20, 1912. 


A decidedly active movement in both steel mak- 
ing and foundry grades of pig iron has developed. 
Some purchases cover deliveries extending into the 
first quarter of next year. Aggregate sales of basic 
iron on the recent movement will total close to 60,000 
tons, with first quarter iron showing an advance of 
40c. to 50c. a ton over third quarter. Consumers of 
malleable pig have been extensive buyers. Inquiries 
show an increase, consumers endeavoring to get in 
ahead of advancing prices. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has inquiries out for a total of 10,800 tons of pig 
iron for its Altoona shops, for fourth quarter. About 
an even volume of new business is coming to makers 
of finished products. Prices of plates, shapes and 
steel bars have been advanced by some makers $1 a 
ton, and premiums continue to be paid for early de- 
liveries. Mills are operating at full capacity but the 
shortage of labor still prevents a maximum output. 
Steel billets have been sold freely and base prices are 
higher. Further inquiry for steel rails continues to 
develop. Shipbuilders are actively engaged, and have 
considerable business ‘under negotiation. Two small 
boats for the Chesapeake Steamship Company are ex- 
pected to be placed at an early date. Iron bars are 
in better demand and premiums continue to be paid 
for prompt steel bars. The old material market has 
developed marked strength. Heavy melting steel 
scrap is particularly strong and is being largely held 
for higher prices. 

Iron Ore.—There has been practically an entire ab- 
sence of business, although with the productive ca- 
pacity of pig iron makers increasing a better move- 
ment is shortly expected. Importations at this port 
during the week include 5824 tons from Sweden, 5781 
tons from Spain, 2500 tons from Venezuela, 5050 tons 
from New Brunswick and 5350 tons from Cuba. July 
importations totaled 92,825 tons. 


ig Iron.—Activity has been more pronounced than 
for a long time. Consumers are coming into the mar- 
ket freely and endeavor to cover for extended delivery. 
The most important movement has been in steel ale 
ing grades. One Eastern melter, who recently pur- 
chased a round lot of basic for fourth quarter, has 
taken two 10,000-ton lots for first quarter of 1913 at 
$16.15, delivered, and sli - higher. This melter is 
now pretty well covered for first quarter, but may take 
on additional tonnage. A sale of a block of 5000 tons 
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of basic. for fourth quarter to another consumer at a 
price close to $16, delivered, is also noted. An in- 
quiry for 6000 to 7000 tons of basic for fourth and first 
quarter is now before the trade. Merchant furnaces 
making basic iron are pretty well sold up at their 
present productive rate and several are out of the 
market. Low phosphorus iron has been more active, 
with sales of a 3000 ton lot and several smaller blocks 
of standard analysis iron reported at $21 minimum, 
delivered. Negotiations are pending for a round lot 
of Bessemer iron. In foundry iron, malleable pig has 
been quite active and several round lots -have been 
taken by consumers in this district at varying prices. 
Virginia foundry has also developed considerable ac- 
tivity. Virginia producers have been selling fourth 
quarter No. 2 x and No. 2 plain for New England, 
Western and this district delivery quite freely. The 
majority of sales have been on the basis of $14, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 x although one interest has made heavy 
sales at $13.75, but it is understood to have decided 
to withdraw that quotation, which would put all Vir- 
ginia No. 2 x on a $14, furnace, basis. The bulk of 
the sales of eastern Pennsylvania foundry grades have 
been in, moderate and small lots. Producers are so 
well sold ahead, against present productive capacity, 
that they are not forcing business and several have 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. Standard 
analysis iron is no longer available under $16, deliv- 
ered, for No. 2 x and in instances up to $16.50 is 
quoted. Inquiries continue fair, the most important 
being that of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is now 
in the market for 2100 to 4200 tons of No. 2 x, 2100 to 
4200 tons of No. 3, 600 to 1200 tons of Northern char- 
coal and 600 to 1200 tons of Southern charcoal, for 
fourth quarter delivery at Altoona. Other consumers 
are feeling the market, but few large definite inquiries 
are reported. Cast iron pipe makers have not been 
active buyers, although negotiations are under way 
for 5000 tons of low grade for one of the Delaware 
River makers. Another consumer has inquiries out 
for*e1000 tons of No. 3 and 1000 tons of forge for fourth 
quarter. Odd lot sales of off irons have been made to 
several consumers in this district. Forge iron for 
rolling mill purposes has been somewhat more ac- 
tive and higher prices are noted. A round lot was 
moved at a price equal to $15.75, delivered. Moderate 
sales have also been made at $15.50, delivered. The 
market is decidedly strong and prices are firm, show- 
ing an advancing tendency. Producers show little dis- 
position to sell ahead. The following range of prices 
for standard brands in moderate lots, delivered in 
buyer’s yards in this district, is named: 

. $16.00 to $16.25 
16.00 
17.00 
16.75 
15.75 
16.25 


21.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry.. 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 15.75 to 
Virginia No. 2 foundry 16.80 to 
Virginia No. 2 plain 16.55 to 
Crev forge 15.50 to 
Basic 16.00 to 


Standard iow phosphor 


Ferroalloys—The demand has been rather quiet. 
Sellers are in a peculiar position; while $51, Baltimore, 
is nominally quoted, offers must be cabled to makers 
for approval and practically no tonnage is accepted, 
particularly for this year’s delivery. Higher prices are 
looked for daily. Very little demand for ferrosilicon is 
noted; prices, while strong, are unchanged. Importa- 
tions at this port in July were 3066 tons of ferroman- 
ganese and 222 tons of ferrosilicon. 


Billets —A sale involving upward of 10,000 tons of 
rolling billets to a Western consumer is reported. This 
is understood to be for fourth quarter delivery and at 
recent market prices, although a higher base is now 
used for current quotations. Actual selling prices de- 
pend on the customer, specification and delivery, pre- 
miums of several dollars a ton often being named. 


Mills are taking a good volume of orders, but are mak- 
ing no efforts to force business. Prices of basic open- 
hearth rolling billets are based on $25.40 to $25.90, de- 
livered in this district, while forging billets are quoted 
on a basis of $30.40, delivered here. 


Plates.—There has been no diminution in the de- 


mand. One Eastern mill reports last week as the best 
in its history in point of number as well as volume of 
orders placed. Structural material, boiler and locomo- 
tive plates are being heavily specified. New business 
is coming in freely and premiums continue to be paid 
for good deliveries. One contract for fourth quarter, 


involving 5000 tons, was closed at several.dollars pre- 
mium over recent quotations. Mills unable to make 
deliveries have, as a rule, not made any advance in quo- 
tations, although those making fair deliveries have an- 
nounced an advance of $1 a ton, making sheared plates 
1.55c. minimum and universal plates 1.60c. minimum, 


delivered here. At this basis prompt delivery is not 
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assured, premiums being necessary to obtain {| 
delivery. 

Structural Material_—Fabricators are in j; 
unable to operate to full capacity, owing to the 
to get satisfactory delivery of plates and shapes with. 
out paying heavy premiums. Makers of plain sh 
have been booking good orders and ‘deliveries are j¢ 
anything, more extended. Rolling schedules are filled 
in most cases for six or eight weeks, and mills haye ai. 
vanced minimum prices for plain shapes to 1.s<c. aa. 
livered here, in addition to which premiums of severa 
dollars a ton are necessary to get good deliveries 
Fabricated work in this district has been confined 4, 
small projects. Some fair sized business, including , 
1700-ton job in the South, is reported closed, while other 
good contracts are pending. 


Sheets.—The demand continues heavy. Mills are 
fully engaged and prices depend on what consumers 
who want good deliveries, will pay. Specifications 
against contracts are heavy and mills are getting fyr- 
ther behind on deliveries. While 1.65c., delivered, js 
nominally quoted for No. 10 Western sheets, delivered 
here, higher prices have been paid. Eastern mills mak- 
ing smooth logse-rolled sheets easily obtain “4c. to %4c. 
per lb. more than Western prices, with additional ad- 
vances for prompt deliveries. 


Bars.—A sharp demand is noted for steel bars, and 
prices, while nominally quoted at 1.45c. to 1.soc. here. 
are subject to premiums of several dollars a ton for 
prompt shipment. In instances as high as 1.7oc., de- 
fivered, has been paid for prompt bars from stock. 
Agricultural implement makers are now specifying 
heavily against orders. A very fair demand for iron 
bars is noted and with deliveries on steel bars harden- 
ing more business is being diverted to iron bars and 
makers are showing more firmness as to prices, which 
range from 1.37%4c, to 1.42M%c., delivered here, for ordi- 
nary bars. 


Coke.—While consumption of both foundry and fur- 
nace grades is increasing, new business has not been 
particularly active. Foundry coke is firmer and mod- 
erate sales are reported at $2.60 to $2.75 at oven. Sev- 
eral moderate tonnages of furnace coke for extended 
delivery have been reported at $2.25 to $2.30. A num- 
ber of makers are still holding at a slightly higher 
level. The following range of prices, per net ton, is 
named for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district: 


Connellsville furnace coke $4.10 to $4.60 
Connellsville foundry coke 4.55 to 4.70 
Mountain furnace coke 3.70 to 4.20 
Mountain foundry 4.15to 4.30 


orable 
stances 
inability 


apes 


coke 


Old Material—The market is gradually gaining 
strength, and, with mills becoming more and mor 
actively engaged, holders of stocks are becoming less 
inclined to dispose of material at present prices. Of- 
fers of $14, delivered, fail to bring out tonnage of No. ! 
heavy melting steel scrap, as in many cases brokers wii 
pay that price with a view of holding the material. In 
a number of instances brokers name $15, delivered, as 
a price for heavy melting steel and would not sell any 
quantity at that figure. The market is gradually de- 
veloping a speculative tendency. As high as $16.50 
delivered, is reported to have been paid for No. 1 rail 
road wrought. The scarcity of common labor to handle 
scrap at mill yards has restricted to a considerable 
extent the use of scrap not in sizable shape. While lit- 
tle business is moving, the following range of prices 
about represents bids and offers for material delivered 
in buyers’ yards in this district, taking a freight rate 
varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops.$14.00 to $14.50 

Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 15.50 to 16.00 

Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap .. 17.50 to 18.00 

Old steel axles 17.50 to 18.00 

Old iron axles 24.00 to 25.00 

Old iron rails (nominal) 16.50 to 17.00 

Old car wheels .-. 14.00to 14.50 

No. 1 railroad wrought . 16.00 to 16.50 

Wrought iron pipe 13.00 to 13.50 

No. 1 forge fire 12.00 to 12.50 

No. 2 light iron (nominal) 7.50to 5.00 

Wrought turnings 10.75 to 11.2) 

Cast. borings 9.75 to 10.00 

Machinery cast 13.75 to 14.2) 


Grate bars, railroad 11.00 
Stove plate 11.00 


Railroad malleable (nominal) 12.50 


Cleveland 


CreveLann, O.. August 20, 1912. 


s sold 
Bes- 


s 


Iron Ore.—Quite a round tonnage of ore wa 
at regular prices during the week, including both 
semer and non-Bessemer grades. Some inquiry “al 
still pending but it is believed that the demand W! 


be considerably lighter for the remainder of the sease” 
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has been in the past few weeks. While prices 
« well maintained, some standard Old Range 
Pea r and possibly off-grade Mesaba ores can be 
, nought at a concession from regular quotations. When 
s are made, sellers cover as quickly as possi- 
vessel tonnage. Practically all lake boats are 
ployed. The demand for vessel capacity is 
ive, this being due to some extent to delays 
by fogs. Carrying charges on grain and lum- 
3 e been advanced but ore rates so far are un- 
hanged. We quote prices as follows: Old Range Bes- 
$3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; Old Range 

ssemer, $3.05; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85 
g Iron.—The market is very firm anda sstihadine 
of business is being placed. Many consumers 
ndry iron appear anxious to cover for their first 
quirements and considerable tonnage has been 
for that delivery, most of it apparently being 
| at about 25c. above the present market prices. 
\ central Ohio Commins is reported to have bought 
ooo tons of No. 2 foundry from a Cleveland fur- 
t $14 for delivery through the first half. Some 
sales, however, are being made for that delivery at 
S14 for No. 2 but $14.25 appears to be the more 
| quotation. A local interest reports that it has 
ibout half of the output of two stacks for the 
alf delivery. One local furnace is now asking 
$I4 at furnace, for No. 2 foundry for Cleveland 
livery over the remainder of the year. For outside 
nt $14 seems to be the minimum quotation. 
cal interest reports that sales of foundry grades 
the week aggregating about 3000 tons were 
There is a fair volume of inquiry in lots rang- 
m 300 to 1200 tons. Some of these are for the 
and first quarter and others for the first half. 
Southern iron is firm at $12, Birmingham, for No. 2 
spot shipment and first half and some first half 
business has been booked at that price. Shipments 
contracts continue heavy. For prompt shipment 
and for the remainder of the year we quote, delivered 

Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer . o2'5v she's bits des bd babe eke ben oes see $15.40 
Basic. 00. wae ke ee be eniee ass Ohba eee seieaee $14.25 to 14.50 
Northetn Ne, a SOUMRIT. :cc2 casera ck aeees 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Ne@?S. £OUNGIV si s/o ss od vac ser esse easbee 16.35 
Gray f00ge eas «cave dtc gadaeeneds IKEA Oe 13.50 to 13.75 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon. 17.55 to 18.05 
Coke—The market is inactive. Foundries are 


tically all under contract for the remainder of the 
The consumption is heavy and foundries are 
vding sellers for deliveries. The market is firm, 
change in prices. We quote Standard Con- 
ille furnace coke at $2.25 to $2.30 per net ton at 
or prompt shipment and contract. Standard 72- 
Connellsville foundry coke is quoted at $2.50 
$2.90 for spot shipment and future delivery. 
_ Old Material—Mills would buy a heavy tonnage of 
heavy steel scrap for future delivery if they could place 
racts for present’ prices, but dealers do not care to 
sell except for early delivery. The market is again 
and dealers believe that they may get a slight 
ce in prices a little later. Sharon is in the market 
round tonnage of heavy steel scrap. There is 
local inquiry. Local mills are still holding back 
shipments, but some of them will resume taking in 


» next week. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, are 
Ows: 
Per Gross Ton, 
steel rails, TeretPisicc soaes¥asies eis $13.25 to $13.50 
Old iron rails: .spee'es ce ctiovken ene ewanese 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel car Ox1€§ scnccwiween eau sue eec owen 17.50 to 18.00 
leavy melting G008F ..Jias etek ceubuk eben 12.75 to 13.25 
L car WheOll eo. gs<<sankvneshsuvaesebig 13.00 to 13.50 
iyipg rails, 50 Ib. and over .......... 22.50to 23.50 
cultural malleable §..:0i ss ive istiewts 10.50to 11.00 
ad «malleaDle iss sss ctecevess cunee 13.00 to 13.25 
bundled sheet scrap .....sseesavees 10.00 to 10.50 
Per Net Ton. 

COr Oxhee 965 cdc. s ee nee eae <a $18.50 to $19.00 
borings © .. «is Meds cdi ewes eeeeu ees 7.25 to 7.50 
and steel turnings and drillings...... 8.00 to 8.25 
axle (uses -. -i vis ecceeb de saeeoas 8.50 to 8.75 
busheling: yc cedecescedeeesccucwe 11.00 to 11.25 
railroad. WROUBRt .csevasacttoneiecs 12.50 to 13.00 
1 COB icccevdbevcuoccesveaueeneeans 11.50 to 12.00 
e plate cethinws+é6-¥a a dbbe tS eee 9.50 to 10.00 
ndled tin @fMip: 3.+«senbsunubemoereers 11.00 to 11.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The heavy demand for 
ial on contract continues and a good volume of 
quiry is coming out. A large number of small 
lers are being taken at premium prices. East- 
ills are taking orders in this market for structural 
ial from stock for prompt shipment at_ 1.60c., 
and, or a premium of $6.80 a ton. The leading 

st 1s now quoting steel bars at 1.35c. and plates 
lapes at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, where protection is 


for future delivery, also for tess than carload 
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lots, and to buyers who are not regular customers. For 
the general run of business for future delivery 1.30c. 
for bars and 1.35c. for plates and shapes are the mini- 
mum quotations. The general situation regarding de- 
livery appears unchanged. Some of the mills are about 
holding their own on shipments and others are getting 
further behind. Some have nothing to sell for the re- 
mainder of the year. The demand for structural mate- 
rial is heavy. Local fabricators are taking a large 
amount of small work for which they are getting good 
prices. Little inquiry is coming out for round lots. 
The Van Dorn Iron Works Company, Cleveland, has 
taken about 300 tons for new buildings for the Frost 
Wire Fence Company, Cleveland. The demand for 
sheets is heavy, but most of the mills are well filled up. 
Sheet prices are firm at 2.05c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 
black and 3.15c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 galvanized. 
Rivets are firm at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 
1.90c. for boiler. There is a fair demand for forging 
billets, which are quoted at a minimum of $29.20, Pitts- 
burgh. Makers of hard steel bars have advanced prices 
to 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for carload lots and 1.35c. for 
less quantities. The demand for iron bars is heavy. 
The minimum quotation is 1.40c., Cleveland mills. 
Local warehouses have made another advance of $2 a 
ton. Stock prices are now 1.85c. for steel bars and 
2.05c. for plates and shapes. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Onto, August 21, 1912—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron—For some time the buyer has had an 
advantage that was hard to overcome, but recent de- 
velopments have placed the seller in a much more in- 
dependent position. A general, though gradual, re- 
vival in business all over the country has brought out 
a much better inquiry, and contracting is heavier than 
for many months. The larger melters of pig iron are 
beginning to realize that the threatened car shortage 
will soon become a reality, and this has had a stiffen- 
ing effect on prices, especially for nearby shipment. 
Southern producers are generally asking $12, Sirming- 
ham, for any shipment this year, and the southern 
Ohio furnaces are firm at $14, Ironton. Quotations 
for shipment for the first half of next: year have not 
yet been definitely established. From $12.50 to $13, 
Birmingham, is asked for Southern iron and around 
$14.50, Ironton, for southern Ohio No. 2 foundry. 
However, a few contracts for No. 2 foundry have been 
made with shipments extending into next year at $12, 
Birmingham, and $14, Ironton. Malleable is very ac- 
tive, and a sale aggregating 12,000 tons for first half 
delivery was made to an Indiana manufacturer, part of 
which tonnage is to be shipped to a Michigan branch. 


It is understood that Lake shore furnaces were able’ 


to book the larger part of this order at a figure ap- 
proximating $14 at furnace by taking advantage of 
the freight differential to. the Michigan plant. Another 
Indiana consumer is expected to close soon for 1000 
tons of malleable for prompt shipment, and from the 
same territory there 1s a healthy demand for both 
Northern and Southern foundry iron. High silicon 
irons are in better demand, and the price has gone 
up about 50c. a ton, with a still further advance in 
sight. Two local melters have taken about 500 tons 
each of Southern No. 2 foundry for this year’s ship- 
ment and a nearby foundry booked the same quantity 
of Northern No. 2 foundry for first quarter delivery. 
A local agency reports the sale of 7000 tons of special 
iron, both Northern and Southern, to a Michigan 
melter for first half movement. Taking everything 
into consideration, the outlook from a seller’s stand- 
point is more encouraging than for over two years. 
Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft... .$15.25 to $15.75 
15 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.... 00 to 15.50 
Southers coke, Ne. 3 fOumdry «oo... 6c icccisccenion 14.50 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry ..............0ceeee 14.25 
Southers: geGe TRUE: «<0. 00's oc 00 he ose dta cise cae 14.25 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. _ ba aid eae 17.70 to 18.20 


Southern Ohio coke, No. 1.......ssccccuss 15.45to 15.95 
Southern Ohio coke, No. , Va ee we eek wees 15.20 to 15.70 
Southern Oblo cole, No. 3. ..2.00) 6eueukk 14.70 to 15.20 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer ................ 15.20 
Basie, Wee a ib cole <n re 00 hi de ake 14.70 
Standard Southern car wheel ............. 25.75 to 26.00 
Lake Superior charcoal .......:...se.eess 1€.75 to 17.25 


(By Mail) 


Coke.—There is very little change in the coke situa- 
tion. Nearby foundries are placing a few small orders, 
but this is not the season for large contracting. Sev- 
eral furnace operators have been investigating the mar- 





«See Sg 
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ket, but, as far as known, the only late contract of 
note is one with a Southern buyer for 15,000 tons of 
48-hr. coke to be delivered through the next six months. 
Connellsville and Wise County furnace coke prices re- 
main around $2.25 to $2.40 per net ton at oven for any 
delivery this year. Pocahontas furnace brands are 
quoted as low as $2 to $2.10. Foundry grades in the 
Connellsville and Wise County fields are bringing from 
$2.50 to $2.75 per net ton, with shipments extended 
through the next six months, when desired. Pocahon- 
tas 72-hr. coke is quoted from $2.25 to $2.35. There is 
already some complaint as to a shortage in cars in the 
Pocahontas field, and all three districts continue to have 
trouble in securing sufficient labor to operate the ovens. 

Finished Material—Warehouse stocks are decreas- 
ing, and as a result of a diversified demand they are 
somewhat broken, and in a number of instances the 
jobbers are compelled to call on the mills to complete 
an order. As most of the mills are about six weeks 
behind, delays have occurred, and with the impending 
car shortage this trouble will likely increase as the 
fall season draws nearer. Steel bars are bringing 1.85c. 
to 1.90c. from stock, and structural material from 2c. to 
2.05c. Mill prices are 1.30c. and 1.35c., Pittsburgh, re- 
spectively, although at least one local agency has in- 
structions not to book any structural material business 
below 1.40c. Pittsburgh. Both galvanized and black 
sheets are in excellent demand, and the local mill is hav- 
ing trouble in keeping up with its orders. It has recent- 
ly set as a minimum on No. 28 black sheets 2.05c. Pitts- 
burgh and 3.15c. for the same gauge galvanized. Hoops 
and bands also show considerable improvement, and 
the question of making anything like prompt delivery 
is even now a momentous matter on nearly all finished 
material lines. 


Old Material—The market is very steady. While 
there have been no recent advances, prices quoted are 
firm, and there is also a slightly better demand from 
the rolling mills for different kinds of scrap. Railroad 
offerings are light, but if the market should advance 
any time soon, a number of railroads in the Central 
West would probably have some round tonnages to 
sell. The minimum figures given below represent what 
dealers are willing to pay for delivery in their yards, 
southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum quo- 
tations are dealers’ selling prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 
Bundled sheet scrap $9.75 
Old iron rails 13.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up i 21.25 
Rerolling steel rails os 11.75 
Melting steel rails ; 10.75 
Old car wheels 


Per Net Ton. 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
Cast borings 
Steel turnings 
No. 1 cast scrap 
Burnt scrap 
Old iron axles 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 
Pipes and flues 
Malleable scrap 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 19, I9I2. 


Pig Iron.—The minimum for No. 2 foundry pig iron 
at Birmingham furnaces today seems to be $12, as far 
as standard grades are concerned. It is stated that 
consumers are no longer making any question of the 
figure. Several makers, who are sold well ahead into 
the fourth quarter, are considering higher prices, one 
of the leaders, who is practically sold out for the rest 
of the year, being inclined to look for $13 for the first 
quarter of next year. One of the largest pig-iron 
makers says its sales are more than the output, which 
is a reiteration of last month’s report from the same 
concern. A sale of 3000 tons on the $12 basis was 
effected with a Northern broker representing an Ala- 
bama concern. It appears probable that the scarcity of 
Alabama iron which now exists will last, as the steel 
mills, pipe works and other home consumers are taking 
the larger portion of the output. Foundry demands 
are reported as on the increase. Minimum prices, 
f.o.b. cars at Birmingham, are as follows: 

No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 

No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 

No. 3 foundry 

No. 4 foundry 

Gray forge 

Basic 

Charcoal iron 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There is no evidence of accumu- 
lations on the yards of pipe makers, while orders from 
various points promise continued operations on the 
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part of the Alabama plants. Shipments have been 
very heavy. There is a prospect of an advance jn 
price owing to the condition of the iron market. Quo- 
taticns may, however, be continued on the presen; 
basis, f.o.b. yards at Birmingham, per net as 
follows: 4-in., $24; 6 to 8-in., $22; lo-in. and over. 
$21.50. - 
Coal and Coke.—There is practically no change jn 
the coal market with the exception of a greater demand 
for steam coal from the mills soon to operate. The 
coal operators expect a good fall and winter trade. 
Coke is moving in regular quantities at $3.25 to $3.7; 
per net ton, f.o.b. oven, with no competition {rom 
Virginia ovens, which are shut off by freight rates 
_ Old Material.—Cast scrap is still in demand, con- 
siderable quantities having been disposed of recently 
Wrought iron and steel scrap are slow. Dealers con- 
tinue to ask the following prices per gross ton, f.o.b, 
cars, Birmingham. 
Wrought-iron car axles $15.00 to $16.00 
Old steel axles 13.50 to 14.50 
Old iron rails 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 10.00 
No. 1 country wrought ; 9.00 
No. 2 country wrought f 8.50 
No. 1 machinery , 9.50 
No. 1 steel aw . 10.50 
Tram car wheels a i 10.50 


Standard car wheels 3 11.00 
Light cast and stove plate 7.00 to 7.50 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., August 19, 1912. 

There has been no cessation the past week of the 
activity in the iron and steel market; instead, the situa- 
tion has grown more acute and the buying heavier, 
There seems now no disposition to consider prices, the 
only question is the getting of the material ordered. 

Pig Iron.—One of the most notable features of the 
week has béen the appearance here of instructions to 
representatives of a number of furnaces to avoid quoting 
for 1913, but if a quotation is demanded to make it 
$13 for No. 2 Southern, Birmingham basis, and then 
only for first quarter and subject to action by the fur- 
nace. The activity of the week has developed that 
nothing below $12 is acceptable for No. 2 Southern at 
present, applying to both immediate and rest of the 
year shipment. Representatives here have received in- 
structions to hold No. 2 Northern, Ironton basis, at $14 
to $14.50 for rest of year and first quarter; Chicago 
No. 2 X at $15.50 furnace, which is above a parity with 
Ohio iron, and Lake Superior charcoal iron at $14.50 
rest of year and $15 first quarter. The sales of the week 
included about 8000 tons of malleable to the Missouri 
Malleable Iron Company, distributed among several 
representatives, and 10,000 tons to the American Car & 
Foundry Company, similarly distributed. Other sales 
of the week have included 1000 tons of No. 2 Southern, 
800 tons of No. 2 Northern and a considerable number 
of orders of 200 to 500 tons, fairly well divided between 
Northern and Southern makers. The buying is general, 
applying to both large and small consumers, and there 
is at present no reason to anticipate a cessation of the 
movement here. It is not thought that the buying is 
due to a scare, but rather to.a settled belief that there 
is no reason to expect any lower prices. 


Coke.—Business has been in small lots, so far as new 
sales are concerned, but the movement forward has 
been heavy on specifications on contracts. No con- 
sumers in this territory are delinquent and many of 
them are ahead of contract requirements. Best 72-hr. 
selected Connellsville and Virginia foundry coke 1s 
quotable here at $2.50 to $2.75 per net ton at oven; Vir- 
ginia 48-hr. furnace coke at $2 to $2.25 and Connells- 
ville 48-hr. coke at $2.25. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The movement forward 
during the week has continued heavy, but no large new 
business has appeared. In standard steel rails there were 
no sales, but in fastenings the demand grew more active. 
though without any further advance in prices. Deliv- 
eries are now so extended as to leave buyers in the 
hands of the manufacturers entirely. In light rails there 
is increased activity among the coal interests, while the 
lumber concerns are growing considerably more active. 
The tonnage sold was heavy,,but no large individual 
sales appeared. Plates continue as last reported—prac- 
tically impossible to get under four months, not even 
if premiums are offered, except in special instances. 
Bars are in good demand, and the wagon and agricul- 
tural implement trade is coming into the market very 
strongly. In structural material the orders are being 
given steadily and buyers are becoming reconciled to 
the delivery conditions. 
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C4 Material—In the scrap market the same buoy- 
ists as in the other divisions of the trade. Prices 
ier and a number of advances are reported. The 
-tee| works and rolling mills are active buyers, and 
s also a profit in shipping away, with the result 

-alers are very optimistic. The demand for re- 
is very strong and hard to fill. Lists out, closing 
his week, are 500 tons from the Frisco, 600 tons 
he Clover Leaf and 600 tons from the Chicago & 
rn Illinois. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. 


as follows: 
Per Gross Ton. 


1rOn CORB: vec ch we thera bec Wap ebnsiana $14.50 to $15.00 
‘id steel rails, rerolling .......sseseceeees 12.50 to 13.00 

d steel Tore, ME TNE. BGO iccie Min ae ee 11.50 to 12.00 

laying rails, standard section, subject to 

INSPECTION seccevecsetesccsercpnsccesecs 23.00 to 23.50 
Old cat WHOGD. voice ds dee Sense cdenw ces ow 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap -......+essseseee 11.00 to 11.50 

gs, switches and guards cut apart...... 11.00 to 11.50 

Per Net Ton. 

n fish plate®. scncadedessccsdacscecdaey $12.50 to $13.00 
Iron car SRM Ss <cssuckieaaetaanene ceben 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel car SOR a tiie seek Wal ewanns Venue 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 ratlfoud: WOU (si diske cd cistedteecss 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railremel. WEOUMES. cs vec ediencccussoss 10.50 to 11.00 
Railway SPFING@B ccecscccccecceseccsesevis 10.00 to 10.50 

omotive tires, smooth ........s-.ee08% 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Geghew®’ GOGWi vices Mahinda Rkvea'ep iad 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed brill? a cslen s ouccuk wuiwasCanenen 6.75to 7.25 
No. 1 eG 2 ccs tasdpaesapes vawuas tan 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 cBet “GRERO <b uc cine be-cs sa Ad cease en 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap ........... 8.50to 9.00 
Railroad SONG on EN a WAR eR EN DOL oR 10.00 to 10.50 

\gricultural malleable ..........eseeee0s 8.50to 9.00 
Pipes and. BOWE ai sstdawkssad beac d eds. 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap ...........65 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad g@e@Oh WORE .5 34 vis cet eecenieae wees 9.00to 9,50 
Machine shop tUFnings .......sscsescceses 7.50to 8.00 


Buffalo 


Burrao, N. Y., August 20, 1912. 
Pig Iron.—The market in this district has shown 
remarkable strength the past week. The interest of 
consumers continues unabated and the tonnage booked 
fully equals that of the previous week, being consid- 
erably over 75,000 tons. The total of unfilled inquiry 
now before sellers for consideration amounts to nearly 
50,000 tons, a portion of it being for first half delivery. 
Some of the largest producers in the district have 
reached a point where they must decline to quote for 
shipment over the remainder of the year; their book- 
ings having practically reached the capacity limit for 
that period. Such furnaces as have open capacity will 
undoubtedly be able to command a premium for such 
uall tonnages as they will be free to supply for this 
year's delivery. A comparison of records shows that 
the volume of bookings of pig iron in the Buffalo dis- 
rict for the first half of August has been larger than 
ir any like period in the past six years. The follow- 
ing schedule reflects the sharp advance which has taken 
place during the week, the prices quoted being for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the year and first quarter 
1913, f.0.b. Buffalo: 


No. 1 fouidtye sc viuss dor ee kaeevnet beseeaee $15.25 to $15.50 
No 2 X. Goes iv cresteee We eee 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 2 plait. 3 o5s40besusteksas.ouserenentaes 15.00 
No. 3 f0qit.» econ sob pM ee oue dada ee 14.75 to 15.00 
Gray fotge “ocisks weewd eee tbe been Teteaees 14.75 
Malleable ee ee ee ee 15.25to 15.50 


Basic ....00 ca meveen tA geeee ak caelen elaine 15.00 to 15.50 
Charcoal, according ‘to brand and analysis.. 16.50 to 18.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills have not been able 
atch up in any degree on their deliveries, but they 

ire daily becoming more extended despite the pressure 
rom consumers for early shipments. Users are readily 
ying premiums for prompt shipment where the ma- 
‘crial can be obtained; but some producers state they 
declining to accept premium business, which neces- 
tily works injustice to their regular contract cus- 
icrs. Warehouse prices are being advanced right 
ng, a further advance of $2 per ton having gone 
to effect this week. Warehouse prices are now up- 
rd of $8 per ton over mill prices. Some agencies 
te that they have practically withdrawn from the 
rket on new business for 1912 delivery, being booked 
capacity for that period, and at the present rate of 
mand the majority of mills will soon be in the same 
out condition. Generally speaking, mills and 
necies are not yet ready to open their books for 

; business and probably will not be before the mid- 

{ next month. Prices are hardening and some 
‘ncles are now quoting 1.40c. Pittsburgh for plates 
structural shapes and it is stated that one maker 
sking 1.40c. Pittsburgh for bar material in some in- 
‘es. Blue annealed sheets have advanced $1 per 
and there has been a further advance of $2 per 

in standard styles of triangle mesh reinforcement. 
icated structural material continues to exhibit 
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great activity, the small jobbing business particularly 
being extraordinarily brisk with a good business in 
larger tonnages developing right along notwithstanding 
the extended deliveries now exacted by the mills. Bids 
are being received this week for the Ithaca High 
School, requiring 700 tons of steel, and bids will be 
received August 26 for an addition to the plant of the 
Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, taking 1000 
tons. Bids for the state Normal School, Buffalo, 850 
tons, are to be opened at Albany to-day, and bids 
will be received about September 1 for the State prison 
building at Comstock, Y., about 1000 tons. Metz 
Bros., Buffalo, received the general contract for the 
Curtiss store and office building and will at once sub- 
let the steel contract, 550 tons. The Lackawanna 
sridge Company, Buffalo, has received the contract 
for fabrication and erection of the steel work for the 
new plant of the Lima Locomotive Corporation, Lima, 
Ohio, requiring 2500 tons; also for the steel, 500 tons, 
for the boiler shops now building at Avis, Pa., for the 
New York Central. 

Old Material—Considerable improvement is noted 
in the demand for most lines of scrap, particularly for 
heavy melting steel, old iron axles, cast scrap and 
turnings and borings. Prices are much stronger, with 
slight advances in a number of grades. Some dealers 
are inclined to hold for a more pronounced increase 
before selling, believing that there will soon be a fur- 
ther betterment in demand, of which they desire to 
take advantage. We quote as follows, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ROOUG: Me WOON oc kde ccenduveccecebes $13.00 to $13.50 
LOW DEMO COMERS 66 on ko 0 0 0dcéls eeden 15.75to 16.50 
PA ik PR Ns oon uo vc caedn'sinewule 13.50 to 14.25 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.25to 14.00 
Cie ON, WE On wid capt hcneece sdeebawns 15.25to 16.25 
et. . ERE ELE: 
CE ONE IIIS, enain co cewis by ane’ & Coch amen 13.25to 13.75 
RO CE eo eis c0,0 haya eee tc iasaped 1L.75to 12.25 
SOOUARE ENO, WONTNE. oo. so cescicn cece ciceden 13.75to 14.25 
Locomotive grate bars.............%-seeee 11.00to 11.25 
Wrougnt PEPe nese csecewns cecewccconeegs 9.50 to 10.00 
TOBE FTO 6 sede wads scegsseceyneccedenines 10.00 to 10.25 
Wrought iron and soft steel trimmings...... 8.25to 8.75 
a rr ey a eee 7.50to 8.00 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., August 20, 1912. 


Old Material—The improved conditions noted in 
last week’s report continue, with indications of an ad- 
vance in the near future, which is to some extent being 
anticipated by brokers. Prices are unchanged for im- 
mediate shipment. The quotations given below are of 
prices offered by the large dealers to the producers and 
to the smaller dealers and collectors, per gross ton, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New England points, 
taking Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. 
In comparison with Philadelphia prices the differential 
for freight of $2.30 a ton is included, Mill prices are ap- 
proximately soc. a ton more than dealers’ prices: 


ee” lO Ee er rey $11.00 to $11.25 
Low: shenmevat 60606. gk 5 Sooo sc cee eked 11L.45to 11.95 
Ce PRON: chow bce ean aes Hen cbweeeebas 14.00 to 14.50 
Old i7On Oxles . . ce cccsereresevesccncvers 19.50 to 20.00 
BEA ROTI 5 os robe b ie 6 e caiNe ss andi 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
smeleton. Coumdled) .0cscasesivinssicevsns 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought if0m pipe ....ecseccccccanvecses 9.25to 9.75 
Coteem thee COURGIGR) 6 ie cies detuccves 9.00 to 9.50 
NO. ZUR oer cee sven sevecvessuanecaesas 4.50to 5.00 
Gants So ta ass Swine beh aaa ds 7.50to 8.00 
CE NUN 008 tan cdo tno wecaes bent ta cekieen 6.75to 7.00 
I COME ois 06 bc6 ss Pe sees c thee bee 12.50 to 13.00 
PED Sika bs Kydd. sawed bea cabees ete 9.50 to 10.00 
Set CN es do es Rea bah ae eae eae 7.00to 7.50 
SOO GUN be Fe ch vp car ndevediteove sheen 8.50to 9.00 
Castiron car Wheele 65s its ccdecess neean 12.00 to 12.50 


New York 


New York, August 21, 1912. 

Pig Iron.—More inquiry has come up and prices 
are advancing, but in the immediate vicinity of New 
York the volume of business in the past week has not 
been large. In New Jersey purchases of upward of 
2500 tons were made by one interest in the past ten 
days, but the most of this was previously reported. A 
sanitary pipe company has bought 3000 to 4000 tons. 
An inquiry for 1000 tons has come from a Newark 
foundry and two other New Jersey melters of foundr 
iron are in the market for from 1000 to 1500 tons. 
good-sized inquiry for basic is also reported in New 
Jersey. There has been considerable activity in New 
England in the past ten days, one sale of 3000 tons be- 
ing reported, while another interest has bought a total 
of about 5000 tons. There has been some large buyi 
also by a textile machinery company, the estimates of 
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the amount ranging above 6000 tons. A large electric 
interest has come out with a round inquiry in which 
delivery over the first half of 1913 is asked. There are 
evidences that considerable business could be done for 
the first quarter of next year at the figures furnaces 
have recently been naming for the last quarter of 1912. 
The situation hinges on prices, the inclination of most 
sellers being to hold for a 50-cent advance over I9I2 
prices and they are not anxious to sell heavily on such 
a basis thus early. Virginia irons have sold in mod- 
erate lots for New England delivery, some basic being 
included. The largest Virginia seller has been asking 
$13.75 for No. 2X for*fourth quarter. In some cases 
Virginia sellers have realized $14 for delivery late this 
year and extending over into 1913. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces are firmer at $15.50 for No. 2X foundry 
at furnace, the freight to tidewater being 70 cents. 
Pennsylvania furnaces having a higher freight have 
sold at $15.25 at furnace for No. 2X. The indications 
are that Buffalo sellers are now pretty well filled up 
for this year though there is some further capacity in 
that district which will probably be swung into line on 
foundry iron in the near future. An advance from 
$14.50 at furnace to $15 for No. 2X has been asked 
by one Buffalo interest. We quote as follows for 
Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry $16.25 to 
$16.50; No. 2X $16 to $16.25; No. 2 plain $15.50 to 
$15.75. Southern iron is quoted at $16.25 to $16.50 for 
No. 1 foundry and $16 to $16.25 for No. 2. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Fabricating works are be- 
coming well filled up under the liberal contracting of 
recent weeks though so far as building work in New 
York City is concerned the past two weeks have not 
brought out much that is new. Eastern fabricating 
capacity will be fully occupied for the next three 
months and much of it is engaged well into the winter. 
In fact, except on small jobs on which quick action is 
wanted—and of these there is just now a considerable 
number—no delivery can be promised by the average 
plant short of three months. Among contracts re- 
cently closed by the American Bridge Company are the 
following: 1900 tons for Boston & Maine bridges at 
Lynn, Mass.; 3500 tons for the Fairmouftt Hotel which 
has long been pending at Philadelphia; 2500 tons for a 
new office building at 50 Broad street, New York; 800 
tons for the W. R. Grace building. The Phoenix 
Bridge Company has taken some important New York 
Central work, including a bridge at Oswego, 1650 tons, 
one at Utica, 1500 tons, and one at Stockport, 1500 
tons, a total of 4650 tons. The same company 
received the contract for a theater building at 
Bridgeport, Conn., 400 tons, and a bridge for the Le- 
high Valley Railroad over the Lehigh River, at 
Glen Onoko, Pa. Other recent awards include 
tne following: Merchants’ National Bank, Boston, 
Mass., 1600 tons, to the Boston Bridge Works; 
Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, N. C., 400 tons, to 
the Chesapeake Iron Works; two bridges.for the Geor- 
gia Coast & Piedmont Railway, 400 tons, to the Virginia 
3ridge & Iron Works; the Fiske Rubber Company 
building, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 550 tons, to the Berlin 
Construction Company; Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany building, Worcester, Mass., 250 tons, to the East- 
ern Bridge & Structural Company of Worcester; sev- 
eral small bridges on the Atlantic Coast Line, 300 tons; 
signal bridges on the New York Central, 300 tons, to 
Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co. New work on which in- 
quiries have come out includes 2000 tons of station work 
for the Boston & Maine; three suburban station areas 
for the New York Central terminal, several hundred 
tons each; material for strengthening and extending 
seven bridges on the New York Central, 400 to 500 
tons. In New Jersey a bridge is about to be let by 
the counties of Hudson, Essex and Hackensack, span- 
ning the Passaic River between the towns of Belle- 
ville and Kearney, calling for 1000 to 1500 tons. The 
Government .is advertising for additional fabricated 
steel for the Panama Canal, mostly for lock work. On 
the large requirements for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
extensions—a total of 90,000 tons with the possibility 
of 50,000 tons additional—bids are to go in August 22. 
Three additional sections of the Lexington Avenue 
subway extensions in this city are being advertised. 
The previous sections called for 8000 to 20,000 tons of 
steel each. As has been noted for some weeks, higher 
prices are being obtained on fabricated material, a 
number of recent contracts in the East being figured 
on a 1.40c. basis for structural shapes. The advance 
from the low point of the earlier months of the year 
now represents about $8 a ton; on smaller, quick de- 
livery jobs it is in some cases several dollars a ton 
more. The plate situation continues strong, and the 
volume of new business in Eastern territory in the past 
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week was quite large. Bar iron is in good « 
and is selling at 1.30c. at Eastern mills, while 
makers have been able to secure 1.35c. at mill. 
is also a good business in track bolts and spikes 
mills could sell farther ahead than they have 
willing to do thus far. Business with deliveries 
ning six months ahead has come up, considerable o 
from jobbers, but thus far 90 days is the limit cousig- 
ered by the mills. A further advance in nuts and jolts 
is looked for in view of a meetng of nut and bolt in- 
terests at Cleveland this week. Quotations are as {ol- 
lows: Steel bars, 1.46c.; plain structural material and 
plates, 1.51c. to 1.56c.; bar iron, 1.40c. to 1.45c., all 
New York. Plain material from store, 1.95c. to 2.05¢. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Prices have for some time shown 
a tendency to harden. As bids submitted on public let- 
tings become known they are seen to show a steady ad- 
vance on previous transactions of this character. This 
was demonstrated at Taunton, Mass., August 16, when 
a contract for 400 tons was awarded to the leading :n- 
terest at $23.40 per net ton delivered. The demand for 
small sizes from private buyers continues to be the 
feature of the market. Large sizes are still neglected, 
but for no definite reason. No public lettings of im- 
portance are in sight in this territory. Prices of car- 
load lots of 6-in. are held at $22 to $23 per net ton, 
tidewater. 


Old Material.—An all-round demand is experienced 
for old material but transactions seldom involve any 
lots of particular size. The steel works and rolling 
mills are not buying freely, but enough of them are in 
the market from time to time to make the movement 
rather satisfactory. An interestng event of the week 
was the sale of 1000 tons of cast scrap at $14 delivered 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Dealers’ quotations per gross 
ton, New York and vicinity, are as follows: 

Old girder and T rails for melting $11.25 to $11.75 

Heavy melting steel scrap 11.75 

Relaying rails 7 21.50 

Rerolling rails : 13.50 

Iron car axles . 21.00 

Old steel car axles : 15.75 

No. 1 railroad wrought ” 14.25 

Wrought-iron track scrap y 13.50 

No, 1 yard wrought, long 

No. 1 yard wrought, short 

Light iron 

Cast borings 

Wrought turnings 

Wrought pipe 

Old car wheels 

No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 

Stove plate 

Locomotive grate bars 

Malleable cast 10.00 to 


Ferroalloys.—In a market that is quiet, but strong, 
80 per cent. ferromanganese is quoted at $51, Baltimore, 
for future delivery, and in the last few days several 
hundred tons have been sold at that price. Delivery 
up to the end of the year is commanding from $53 to 
$56, but the demand is not active. The inquiries now 
before the trade for ferromanganese are said to aggre- 
gate between 1000 and 2000 tons for forward delivery 
and about 1000 tons for early delivery. Ferrosilicon, 
50 per cent., is quiet at $72.50 for carload lots and rang- 


ing down to $70 for larger lots. 
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British Market Active and Strong 


Stimulation from Foreign Advances—Pig Iron Output Over- 
taking Consumption 


(By Cable) 


MIpDLEsBROUGH, England, August 21, 1912. 

Activity in iron and steel continues. Transactions in 
all branches are only restricted by the heavy existing 
engagements, with producers and manufacturing buyers 
alike under pressure and behind in deliveries. No appre- 
ciable setback is likely while the home market 1s strengti- 
ened by upward tendencies abroad. The one possibility 
is of labor troubles in the fall when renewals of oid 
agreements come up. 

Middlesbrough pig iron output is now approaching 4 
scale equaling consumption, but furnace deliveries are still 
behind contract schedules. The market is firm on specu- 
lative purchases, stimulated by an advance of 4 marks 
per ton in Luxembourg foundry iron, and by consumers 
buying warrants for immediate requirements. Stocks in 
Connal’s stores are 287,114 tons, against 288,594 tons last 
week. We quote as follows, the advances being in pig 
iron, German steel bars and black sheets: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 6's. 
6d., against 61s. one week ago. 
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3 Cleveland pig iron, maker’s price, f. o. b. Mid- 
igh, 62s., against 61s. 6d. one week ago. Cumber- 
ematite is 75s. 

| sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swan- 
lley, £6 2s. 6d. 

man 2-in, billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 100s. 

nan basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 16s. 6d., an 
e of Is. 6d. 

‘| bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d. 
el joists, 15-in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £7. 
el ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £8 2s. 6d. 

black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 

an advance of 2s. 6d. 
el rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 7s. 6d. to £6 10s. 
plates, cokes, 14 xX 20, I12 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 
14s. 7'44d., October-December. 


(By Mail) 
Every Available British Furnace Going 


MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, August I0, I912. 


\Vithin the last few weeks the Cleveland pig iron 
et has fairly got going again and the result has 
seen in sharply advancing prices with great spec- 
e activity. There have been sensitive intervals when 
| movements, some of a downward character, have 
witnessed, but the main direction has been and 
ontinues upward and it is the confident belief of 
ilators that 1912 will see a range of values estab- 
ed such as has not been attained since the halcyon 
of 1900, when No. 3 Cleveland sold up to 78s. 3d. 
cash delivery. The British output of iron is not 
now susceptible of very much expansion, for prac- 
lly every available furnace is in blast: Fuel sup- 
are abundant and no effort is being spared by 
akers to reap the extreme advantage of the present 
ighly remunerative rates obtainable. 

Consumption is easily taking up everything which 
s being produced and the inroads upon the visible sup- 
ply continue, though the extent of the reduction. in 
pig iron is not at all important so far this month. The 
chances, however, favor an extension of shipments later 
in the month, with no doubt a corresponding expansion 
in the deliveries from public stores. Cold blast pig 
iron, of which very little is now made and which is 

duced only in the Midland districts, has been raised 

5s. a ton to £6 5s. 

(he bar iron trade is in a wonderfully strong posi- 

and the advance of tos. recently declared for 

irked bars to £9 10s. basis puts selling rates on a 
higher plane than since the early part of 1901, though 
the price stood at £11 10s. from February 1 to October 

f that year. Scottish iron bars have been raised 
od. a ton, to take effect August 12, but many of the 
rks are sO jammed with orders that they have al- 

eady refused to take further business for the present, 
referring to look on for a while. 

Steel is everywhere in a very favorable position 
nd prices are buoyant, Buyers of hematite pig iron 
have lately shown much more interest in the market 
and some heavy business has been arranged with cer- 
tain of the big Sheffield firms and also by Welsh and 
Scottish interests. The last named have paid as much 
as 82s. 6d, a ton, delivered. Preparations are being 
made to build a large new steel works at Port Talbot 
in Wales, and tin plate mills will probably form part 

the plant. All the steel plate mills are being driven 
at maximum pressure, and the difficulty which has been 
chronic with shipyards of getting deliveries with the 
elerity desired is just as pronounced as ever. Sup- 
plies of semi-finished steel from abroad are scanty and 
prices have a strong tone, while in the virtual absence 

competition British producers practically have the 
irket at their feet. 








lhe brass companies, says the Boston News Bureau, 
lave never been so busy. The American Brass Company 
has long been the largest individual consumer of copper 
the world, and, it is understood, has been for some 
* consuming copper at the rate of 7000 tons monthly, 
t between 160,000,000 and 170,000,000 Ib. a year. In 
Furope the nearest approach to this total has thus far 
cen in the neighborhood of 70,000,000 Ib. consumed by the 
\llgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft of Germany, the 
Included in the American 
iss Company’s total must be considered’ large tonnages 
ordinarily credited to the General Electric, Westinghouse 
an other leading consumers, for they use copper in fin- 
ished form to a large extent which has been prepared for 
them by the first-named company. 
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greatest consumer abroad. 
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Metal Market 


New York, August 21, 
The Week’s Prices 


, Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 
Copper, New York. 


1912. 


-——Lead——, c7>—Spelter—, 
S : 


Electro- Tin, New t. New St. 
Aug. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
Rebiwidw & 0% 17.70 17.62% 45.65 4.50 4.35 7.10 6.95 
See 17.70 17.62% 45.70 4.50 4.35 7.00 6.85 
Baik ss <a 17.70 17.62% eintiite-b 4.50 4.37% 7.00 6.85 
Eee 17.65 17.60 45.95 4.50 4.40 7.05 6.90 
a 17.65 17.60 46.50 4.50 4.40 7.10 6.95 
Beye eUeas 17.65 17.60 46.20 4.50 4.40 7.10 6.95 


Copper is quiet but strong. In tin there has been 
a fair business and prices are higher here and abroad. 
Lead has a firmer tone and higher prices are quoted by 
independents. Speliter weakened slightly but has again 
strengthened. Antimony is unchanged. 


New York 


Copper.—F ollowing a good business, which was done 
quietly in the early part of last week, slower conditions 
have prevailed in the copper market, but it is by no 
means devoid of activity. While the producers adhere 
to their price of 17.75¢., 30 days, for electrolytic and 
17.75c. cash for Lake, sellers of outside lots established 
lower prices. A quantity of Lake was sold this week 
at 17.65c. cash, New York, and other lots were offered 
at the same price. Relatively, electrolytic is stronger 
than Lake and 17.60c. cash, New York, is a fair market 
price for the former. A sale of what may be termed 
an odd lot of copper is reported to have taken place 
this week at 17.20c., but it is almost a surety that no 
more can be found at this figure. A carload of casting 
copper was offered yesterday at 17.37%c. cash, New 
York. Although domestic consumption was never bet- 
ter, consumers are unquestionably playing a waiting 
game which is evidenced by their purchases for August 
and September at a premium. The exports of copper 
were on a comparatively small scale up to last week, 
when there was a decided improvement which brought 
the.month’s total up to 14,738 tons. The London mar- 
ket was quoted this morning at £79 7s. 6d., an advance 
of 10s. over yesterday. Futures are quoted at £79 5s. 


Pig Tin.—Up to the end of last week tin was quiet, 
but a little activity started on Monday last when the 
trade, particularly in the open market, was stimulated 
by the sale of 150 tons on the New York Metal Ex- 
change. On that day 75 tons of August sold from 45.95 
to 45.85c., 50 tons of October at 45.50c. and 25 tons of 
November at 45.25c. The feature of the week was an 
advance in London yesterday of £3 2s. 6d., which, how- 
ever, was followed to-day by a decline of £1 10s. as 
reported by the first cable. The high price of yesterday 
brought out a large quantity of tin which had been in 
the hands of speculators on which they sought to real-* 
ize, and this served to prevent the New York market 
from fully responding to the London advance. No 
definite reasons are given for the advance abroad, al- 
though it caused reports that the tin situation was again 
in the hands of a London syndicate. Prominent opera- 
tors here would not attempt to ascribe a reason. The 
market in London this morning was pons at £210 
for spot and £208 for futures. The York price 
this morning was 46.20c. The arrivals at tin this month 
were 3606 tons and there is afloat 1755 tons. 


Tin Plates.—There is an increasing demand for tin 
plate. With almost the entire producing capacity of 
the country busy and some of the canners in dire need 
for plate, the situation is one which has redounded to 
the benefit of many of the jobbers who have received 
telegrams urging that they immediately make known 
what quantities they can supply. Of course the job- 
bers demand a substantial premium for the depletion of 
their stocks. 

Lead.—Not much can be said of lead except that the 
metal has a much firmer tone; that independents have 
advanced their prices, and that both sellers and 
ducers have faith in the nearness of still higher prices. 
There is no great amount of activity at the prices 
quoted which are 4.50c, New York, and 4.40c., St, Louis 


Spelter.—Since the latter part of last week caine 
has strengthened and is quoted to-day at 7.10c., New 
York, and 6.95¢c., Louis. Last Saturday it was 
quoted at 6.85¢. to 6.90c., St. Louis, and 7c. to 7 oe, 
New York. The smelters are reported to be well fi - 
with orders. A producer is reported to have ma 
heavy sales for October delivery at 7.05c., New York. 

Antimony.—In a dull market there have been no 
changes in the prices of antimony, which is quoted as 
follows: Cookson’s, 8.60c:; Hallet’s at 7.87%c. and Chi- 


nese and Hungarian brands at 7.75C. 
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Old Metals.—The market is quiet. 


quotations are fairly firm, as follows: 

Cents per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and crucible ..........-...-.. 16.00 to 16.25 
Copper, heavy and wire 15.50 to 15.75 
Copper, light and bottoms 14.00 to 14.25 
Brass, heavy 10.00 to 10.25 
Brass, light 
Heavy machine composition d e 
Clean brass turnings 9.50to 9.75 
Composition turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Lead, heavy 4.4 
Lead, tea 
Zinc, scrap 


AuGcust 20.—The market transactions of the past 
week in carloads have shown a well maintained firmness 
in tin, lead and spelter. Copper quotations, while un- 
changed, show indications of possibly lower prices, but 
thus far producers have maintained their schedules with 
considerable firmness. The trade in old metals has been 
very dull and quotations are unchanged from a week 
ago. We quote as follows: Casting copper, 17.50c.; 
Lake, 17.75c. to 17.87%c., in carloads for prompt ship- 
ment; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 
46.75c.; small lots, 48.75c.; lead, desilverized, 4.45c. to 
4.50c. for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.70c. to 4.75c. for 50- 
ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per too lb. higher; spelter, 
7.10c. to 7.20c.; Cookson’s antimony, 9c., and other 
grades, &.50c. in small lots; sheet zinc is $8.75 f.o.b. La 
Salle or Peru, IIL, less 8 per cent. discount in carloads 
of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buying prices 
for less than carload lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 
14.75c.; copper bottoms, 13c.; copper clips, 14c.; red 
brass, 12c.; yellow brass, 9.25c.; lead pipe, 4c.; zinc, 5c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 28.50c.; tinfoil, 33c.; block tin pipe, 4oc. 


St. Louis 


AuGcust 19—The metal market has been quiet the 
past week with lead a little better, being quotable to- 
day at 4.35c. to 4.40c. Spelter is held at 6.80c. to 6.90c., 
according to delivery. In other metals quietness pre- 
vails, the figures generally following the New York 
quotations closely. Tin is quoted at 46.10c. to 46.60c.: 
Lake copper, 17.72%c. to 18.10c.; electrolytic copper, 
17.62%4c. to 18c.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.95c. In the 
Joplin ore market, although zinc blende was about $7 
per ton below what’it was three weeks ago it was still 
at the 1905 record, which was the highest until the re- 
cent figures were nade. The basis range for 60 per 
cent. was $52 to $5,, with choice lots bringing as high 
as $60. Calamine was in excellent demand at $27 on the 
40 per cent. basis, with the choice lots fetching as high 
as $36. Lead ore was in lighter demand at $55 to $56 
on the 80 per cent. basis, with the choicer lots bringing 
$57. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote as fol- 
lows: Light brass, 5.50c.; heavy brass and light copper, 
9.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 10.50c.; pewter, 
2Ic.; tinfoil, 31c.; zinc, 3.50c.; lead, 3c.; tea lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, August 21, 1912. 

Industrial securities have received a more than usual 
share of attention on the New York Stock Exchange in 
the past few days. The continuance of excellent re- 
ports from the iron trade, the buying of more equip- 
ment by railroads and the splendid crop reports have 
combined to divert attention to the expectation of in- 
creased earnings by manufacturing corporations, with a 
resultant rise in prices. The range of prices on active 
iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week 
to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Bald. Loco., com... 57%- 59% 
Bald. Loco., pref...105%-106% 
Beth. Steel, $s Railway Spring, pref.1034-104 
Beth. Steel, ‘ Republic, com...... 27%- 28% 
Can, %- Republic, pref 

Can, pref Sloss, com 

Car & Fdry., i 

Car & Fadry., Jeu 

Steel Foundries , - 1. & eee 

Colorado Fuel .. U. S. Steel, pref....11: 
General Electric.... - Westinghouse Elec.. 864 

Gr. N. Ore Cert.... - Va. £.C oke.... 63 

Int. Harv., com.... 

Int. Pump, com.... 27 - 28% Am. ip, pref 

Int. Pump, pref.... ic. Pneu. Tool... 
Lackawanna, Steel.. - Cambria Steel 

Locomotive, com.... - 46% Lake Sup. Corp.... 
Locomotive, pref....109 -110% Pa. Steel, pref 

Nat. En. & St., com. 16%- 19% Warwick 

Nat. En. & St., pref 93 Crucible Steel, com.. 17%- 
Pittsburgh St., pref.102%-104% Crucible Steel. pref.. 96%4- I 
Pressed Steel, com.. 37'%- 38% Harb. Wk. Ref., pref....100% 


The printed statement that the Crucible Steel Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, is guaranteeing the bonds of the 
Norwalk Steel Company. Norwalk, Ohio, has led to some 
confusion and is incorrect. The Crucible Company is sim- 


Pressed Steel, pref..103 -103% 
Railway Spring, com. 37 - 38% 


Dealers’ selling 


August 22 


ply guaranteeing the interest on these bonds and ; 
principal. 


Dividends Declared 


The General Electric Company, regular qu: 
2 per cent., payable October 15. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
lar quarterly, one-half of one per cent. on the ¢o; 
stock, payable September 2. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company 
regular quarterly, 134 per cent., on the preferred <jock. 
payable September 30. ; 

The Studebaker Corporation, regular quarter|l, 3 
per cent., on the preferred stock, payable Septem)cr 3. 

Deere & Co., regular quarterly, 134 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable September 1. 


Cgu- 
mon 


4 


Personal 


W. E. Corey returned to New York August 17 after a 
stay of several months in Europe. In an interview he re- 
ferred to the remarkable volume of domestic business in 
iron and steel in this Presidential year and to the faét that 
business abroad is excellent, with steel prices there on a 
par with those at home and foreign mills filled to their 
capacity. 

E. S, Wortham, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, has been appointed manager of 
purchases and supplies, with offices in the Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. The position of purchasing 
agent has-been discontinued. 


Wm. L. Minick has resigned as secretary of the Geiser 
Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa. This company was re- 
cently absorbed by the Emerson-Brantingham Company, 
Rockford, IIl. 


Eugene L. Zimmerman, of Cincinnati, who was recently 
elected president of the Wellston Iron & Steel Company, 
Wellston, Ohio, succeeding the late Maurice L. Stern- 
berger, has resigned and has disposed of his holdings iti 
that company to Harry S. Willard, of Wellston, and 
Maurice L. Sternberger, Jr., of Jackson, Ohio. With the 
change of ownership of the stock a new organization was 
effected, H. S. Willard becoming president and Maurice 
L. Sternberger, Jr., vice-president and general manager 
The improvements now under way at the three plants of 
the company will be rushed to completion. 


A. D. Davis has resigned as district sales manager 
for the Cambria Steel Company at Buffalo, N. Y. He has 
held this position for several years, having been transferred 
to Buffalo from the general office at Johnstown, about four 
years ago, as assistant district sales manager. His suc- 
cessor has not as yet been designated. 


Ralph H. Thatcher will resign his position September : 
as general sales agent of the Paige Woven Wire Fence 
Company, Monessen, Pa., to become secretary and treas- 
urer of the Springfield Spring Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Isaac M. Scott, for some years president of the LaBelle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, will resign in the near 
future to become president and active in the management 
of the recently organized Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, which will build a 1o-mill tin plate plant near 
Wheeling. 

H. H. McClintic, of the McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Company, Pittsburgh, has gone to Panama, where his 
company is doing a large amount of work. 

David Baker, of Philadelphia, has gone to Australia to 
act as advisor to the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 1" 
relation to the large iron and steel works to be erected at 
Newcastle, N. S. W., by that company. 

E. Gybbon Spilsbury, of New York, consulting engineer 
of the Southwestern Steel Corporation, is on a visit of 
inspection to the company’s iron-ore properties in Texas. 

Frederick J. Mayer, general manager of the Didier- 
March Company, 30 Church street, New York, which has 
built the new by-product coke plant at South Bethlehem. 
Pa., returns to New York from Europe this week. 

Alex. P. Robinson, vice-president of the Cambria Steel 
Company, has been elected a director of the company, 
succeeding Fred. Krebs. 


Adolph O. Krieger has resigned as publicity manager 


of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company, St. 
Louis, with which he has been connected for a number 








to open an office at 916 Victoria Building, St. 
1 oti r the sale of the new Tacchella oil burning 
which is especially suitable for domestic heating 
‘ing purposes, japanning and annealing ovens, and 
ng ovens. 
Samuel Hale has resigned as vice-president and gen- 
nager of the Wisconsin Steel Company, Chicago, 
ecome general manager of the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. The Algoma Steel Cor- 
oration was recently organized as a combination of sev- 
3 sidiaries of the Lake Superior Corporation. 

\rthur Redner has entered upon his duties as under- 
rouid superintendent of the Steel Corporation’s Aurora 
‘ine at Ironwood, Mich., to which post he was recently 
nointed. He succeeds Capt. Thomas B. McNamara, who 
resigned to assume charge of the extensive royalty inter- 
sts of John M. Longyear of Marquette and the Keweenaw 
\ssociation on the Gogebic range. 

Charles Vickers, editor of the non-ferrous casting de- 
sartment of the Foundry, has resigned to take charge of 
h oduction of copper-titanium for the Titanium Alloy 
\ig. Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Edward H. Hargrave 


Edward H. Hargrave, president Cincinnati Tool Com- 

y, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly at his 

me in that city August 15, aged 60 years. He was born 

Cincinnati and acquired his first business experience 

th the James L. Haven Company, holding the position 
f secretary for a number of years. About 30 years ago 
he bought an interest in the Cincinnati Tool Company, and 
was its president until his death. 

Mr. Hargrave was an extensive traveler, and was one 
f the few American manufacturers considered an au- 
therity on export matters. In his numerous business trips 


abroad he visited Europe, Australia, Japan, Central Amer- 
ica and South America, and by persistent, well-directed ef- 
forts had built up an excellent export trade all over the 
world. Ahout eight years ago, when on a visit to Para- 


guay, he was honored by the. president of that country 





EDWARD H. HARGRAVE 


¢ appointment of vice-consul at Cincinnati. He was 
ilinent member of the Cincinnati Business Men’s 
‘incinnati Commercial Association, National Metal 
\ssociation and other business organizations. He 
\ widow, two sons and a daughter. 


CHAMBERLAIN Cops, Janesville, Wis., died 
io, aged 76 years. He was born in Albany, Vt. 
‘ed in Janesville ,in 1856, where he entered the 
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Budd Novelty Works, remaining until 1866, when he be- 
came connected with the Harris-Fifield Company as a 
member of the board of directors. He was one of the 
founders of the Harris Mfg. Company, of which he was 
a director. In 1881 the Janesville Machine Company suc- 
ceeded the Harris Company, and Mr. Cobb was made 
superintendent, continuing as a director also. He became 
purchasing agent in 1894 and served in that capacity until 
about a year ago, when he retired. He was also a director 
of the First National Bank of Janesville. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War, rising to the rank of major. He was 
prominent in local affairs, having held the positions of 
alderman and mayor. He leaves a widow and a daughter. 


Wiruiam E. Drew, head of the Drew Machinery 
Agency, Manchester, N. H., died August 1, aged 63 years. 
He was born in Manchester. Learning the trade of ma- 
chinist, he became an expert. In 1872 he was admitted to 
partnership with S. C. Forsaith, in whose shop he had 
learned his trade. The Drew Machinery Agency was 
founded in 1890 by Mr. Drew and W. H. Wheeler, who 
at that time left the Forsaith Machine Company, and a 
year later they bought up the stock of that company, which 
practically made a continuance of the business. Mr. 
Wheeler and Mr. Drew had been associated for thirty- 
two years. Mr. Drew leaves a widow and a daughter. 


FRANK J. MULCAHY, vice-president and general manager 
of the Crane Valve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., died 
August 19, following an operation for appendicitis, aged 
59 years. He was a native of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Seneca D. Kimpark, for many years a heavy hardware 
merchant in Chicago, died there August 14, aged 81 years. 
He went to Chicago 54 years ago. 


Lake Superior Mining Institute, 1912 Meeting 
A partial list of papers to be read at the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Lake Superior Mining Institute has 
been sent out by the secretary, A. J. Yungbluth, Ishpeming, 
Mich. The meeting will be held in the copper country 
August 28, 29 and 30, and the headquarters will be at the 
Douglas House, Houghton, Mich. A number of papers 
relate to copper mining. Those which have been prepared 
by persons connected with iron mining are the following: 
“Notes of Methods of Mining Iron Ore in the Lake 
Superior District,” by F. W. Sperr, Houghton, Mich. 
“Balancing Rock Crushers,” by O. P. Hood, Pittsburgh. 
“Methods of Sampling at Lake Superior Iron Mines,” 
by Benedict Crowell, Cleveland, Ohio, 
“System of Safety Inspection of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company,” by William Conibear, Ishpeming, Mich. 
“Raising Shaft at Rolling Mill Mine, Negaunee, Mich.” 
by Edwin N. Cory, Negaunee, Mich, 
“Mine Sanitation,” by E. B. Wilson, Scranton, Pa. 
“Raising, Sinking and Concreting No. 3 Shaft, Negau- 
nee Mine,” by S. R. Elliott, Negaunee, Mich. 


About six months ago a boat carrying some 4000 tons 
of fabricated steel shipped by the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company, Pittsburgh, to the Panama Canal went 
down off the Bahamas. The vessel was raised by wreckers 
and arrived in New York harbor a few days ago with 
about 1000 tons of the steel on board. The original cargo 
of 4000 tons was insured, and the 1000 tons now in ‘he 
New York harbor is the property of the insurance company, 
and what disposition it will make of the steel is a matter 
of some conjecture. 


Members of the executive, press, revision of by-laws 
and necrology committees of the Empire State Implement 
Men’s Club have been called to meet at the Onondaga 
Hotel in Syracuse on the evening of September 12, at 
eight o’clock. President C. E. Pierce, Geneva, N. Y., who 
has called the meeting, says it will be a most important 
one, as arrangements are to be made for the twelfth 
annual meeting of the club at Lockport February 21 and 
22, 1913. Lockport has already made plans to give the 
club a most hospitable reception. 


The Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Montreal, 
has received from the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany am order for 7000 steel box cars to be delivered dur- 
ing the first half of next year. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 
A printed statement that the Washington Tin Plate 


Company, Washington, Pa., had imcreased its indebted- 
ness from $129,000 to $400,000 is misleading. The fact is 
that this company has recently increased its bonded in- 
debtedness from $200,000 to $400,000, the increase being 
used for the purpose of making large additions to the 
plant, which were completed sometime ago. These in- 
cluded two hot tin mills, four cold mills, a tinning house, 
additional boiler capacity and other equipment. The plant 
is now in operation to full capacity. 


The shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Verona, Pa., 
are running full force for the first time in several years. 


The Ellwood City Forge Company, Ellwood City, Pa., 
has begun work on enlargements which include the exten- 
sion of one of the main buildings 100 ft. and the construc- 
tion of a new building 40x 50ft. The company is also 
adding considerable new equipment, including a 6o000-lb. 
hammer and a number of lathes. It finds connecting rods 
and crank shafts in heavy demand. 


The Charleroi Water Company has awarded a contract 
for a 2,000,000 gal. addition to the filter plant at Charleroi, 
Pa., to the Roberts Filter Mig. Company, Darby, Philadel- 
phia, Chester & Fleming, Pittsburgh, are the consulting 
engmeers. Extensive improvements will also be made to 
the pumping station. 

A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, maker of iron pipe 
and tubing, has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $1,200,000, but states that no important improvements or 
extensions are under way at this time. The company oper- 
ates a Mattie furnace at Girard, Ohio, under the name of 
the Girard Iron Company, and also has large puddling 


plant and skelp mills at Girard, the skelp being shipped to 
its Pittsburgh mills where it is made into pipe. 


S. Diescher & Sons, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
are the consulting engineers for the erection of the new tin 
plate plant of the Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
which will probably be built on the Ohio side of the river 
between Steubenville and Wheeling, W. Va. The main 
building will be of steel, and will contain 10 hot tin mills, 12 
cold mills and a bar shed. The engine will be of the Cor- 
liss type, 32 by 60 in., with rope drive for the hot mills 
and gear drive for the cold mills.. The tin house will con- 
tain 18 tinning sets and the plant will be equipped with one 
5-ton and four 20-ton electric traveling cranes, and 2500- 
hp. water-tube boilers. The Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh, has the contract for the buildirg, requiring 


_about 1200 tons of steel. 


The United Enginering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is building a 20-in. bar mill for rolling rounds and 
a 9-in. small finishing mill for the C. Pardee Works, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and will soon have ready for shipment a 
9o-in. plate mill for the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, 
and a 34-in. blooming mill and an 18-in. Morgan continuous 
mill with all accessories for the Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The American Vanadium Company, 332 Vanadium 
Building, Pittsburgh, supplier of pure vanadium, has drawn 
plans for a new plant at Bridgeville, Pa., which will treble 
the capacity of its present plant at that place. Bids will 
be asked for in a short time on the erection of the build- 
ings and on a large amount of new equipment that is to be 


installed. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has employed 
Chester & Fleming, hydraulic engineers, Pittsburgh, to 
prepare complete plans and specifications for a 1,000,000 
gal. electric driven pump station for the water supply of 
the State Institution for Feeble Minded at Polk, Venango 
County, Pa. Proposals on this work will be received in 
September. 


At the annual meeting of the American Fork & Hoe 
Company, Cleveland, August 13 all the retiring directors 
were re-elected. President W. H. Cowdrey was given the 
additional duties of treasurer in place of T. H. Withing- 
ton, resigned. 


Furnace A of the Central group of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, at Cleveiand, Ohio, has been blown in 
after relining. 


August 22. 1912 


The World’s Production of Pig [ron 
James Watson & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, hay pub- 


lished their annual statement of pig iron production for the 
world. The figures, which are given below, represent 
tons for the United States, Great Britain and Canada. and 
presumably metric tons of 2204 Ib. for most if not all 


other countries: 


Countries. 1911. 1910. 
Tons. Tons. 
United States .............. 23,649,344 27,298,545 
Germany .. 14,793,325 
Great Britain 10,216,745 
France 4,032,459 
Russia : "2,956,000 —*2,817,099 
; 1,990,684 1,947,300 
1,803,500 1,632,350 
604,300 443,000 
425,000 420,000 
740,210 677,090 
343,600 147,000 
161,020 
39,350 
74,000 
58,859 


26,762 


gross 


65,607,788 60,365.780 


*Estimated. 
The total for 1911 shows a decrease of 1,938,862 tons 
from that of 1910, but an increase of 3,303,146 tons over 


that of 1909. 


Mesta Machine Company Products 

The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, works at 
West Homestead, ‘Pa., has issued a most attractive illus- 
trated pamphlet of 50 pages, describing the plant and the 
principal products. It is stated that the plant covers about 20 
acres and has about 500,000 sq. ft. of floor space under roof 
and over 400,000 sq. ft. covered by electric traveling cranes. 
Views are given of the main aisle in the machine depart- 
ment, which is 1000 ft. in length; also of the central erect- 
ing floor in the machine shop and of other parts of the 
plant. The products of the company are machinery for 
steel works, blast furnaces and power plants, consisting of 
gas and steam engines, barometric condensers, air com- 
pressors, steam-hydraulic quick acting forging and bending 
presses, rolling mill machinery, iron and steel rolls and pin- 
ions, machine molded gears and cut gears made of iron or 
steel. Illustrations are given of some of the largest work 
turned out by the company for various iron and steel works 
in the United States, Canada, Japan and other countries: 


Pittsburgh Meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute 


Arrangements that are under way for the October meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute at Pittsburgh 
indicate that the pronounced success of the meeting in 
New York in May will be repeated, and even exceeded. 
A particularly strong programme of papers is promised 
dealing with steel metallurgy, rolling mill practice and the 
commercial side of the steel industry. The same plan 
will be followed which was so satisfactory at the New 
York meeting—a division of the programme between com- 
mercial and technical questions. 


The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
shipped 3,836,818 Ib. of titanium alloy to various steel 
manufacturers in 1911. Of this total, 1,854,218 Ib. went 
to makers of open-hearth and crucible steel and 1,982,600 
lb. to makers of Bessemer steel. This alloy is used i 
amounts varying from 0.2 to 0.6 per cent. in the treat- 
ment of steel: Taking 04 per cent. as the average 
thus used, the amount shipped in 1911 would be sufficient 
to treat 428,216 gross tons of steel. 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., announces that, in addition to its line of new and 
second-hand railroad rolling stock and tools, it is making 
a specialty of all sizes of new and second-hand storage 
tanks. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company will blow in 
its reconstructed Hattie Ensley furnace at Sheffield, Ala. 
this month. . 


Last week the American Steel & Wire Company ¢- 
vanced prices on triangular mesh reinforcement $1 a to”. 
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The Detection of Oil in Water 
The detection of oil in water is a difficult matter, espe- 


cally w! hen the oil is present as emulsion, a subject which 
= jittle understood by many engineers. The accomplish- 
‘ f this purpose is steadily growing more important 
vith the increase in general practice of utilizing the con- 
from exhaust steam heating and drying systems, 


uriace condensers, absorption, ice machines, etc., and also 
heat water by direct contact with exhaust steam in 
nen feed water heaters. Greater economy is also sought 
utilizing various water supplies such as the water em- 
sloved for cooling bearings, etc. These practices often 


make it a difficult matter when oil appears in boilers to 
say from what source it has come. 
Considerable interest attaches to an instrument for oily 
mulsion which is known as the Martin test tube and is 
( in the United States by the Harrison Safety Boiler 
Works. North Philadelphia Station, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of the well-known Cochrane open feed 
heaters, steam &nd oil separators and the Sorge- 
Cochrane hot process water softening systems. This in- 
trument is a long test tube made of clear glass except at 


the bottom, which is opalescent or milky, with a small 
black dot in'the center. The manner of using this instru- 

nt is to collect in a glass or cup a sample of the con- 
lensate to be tested and then taking the tube to a good 
licht from a north exposure pour the water slowly into 
the tube until the black dot just disappears from view. 
The graduation on the tube which is then opposite the 
level of the water in the tube will show the amount of oil 
in emulsion in grains per gallon. The results obtained by 
these tubes have been repeatedly compared with analyses 
made by the chemists of the Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
and the tube is reported to be substantially correct. 


British Foreign Trade In Iron and Steel 


In spite of the coal strike, Great Britain’s iron and steel 
exports for the first seven months of this year were 
2,678,062 tons, valued at £25,727,345, or 92,168 tons more 
than to July 31, 1911. Pig iron exports were 756,308 tons, 
against 663,647 tons. In July the total iron and steel ex- 
ports were 424,374 tons, against 311,399 tons in July, IQIT. 
Pig iron exports in July were 110,675 tons, while in July 
last year they were 70,530 tons, the ‘amounts sent to Ger- 
many and the United States last month showing marked 

provement, due in the case of the United States to the 
increase in ferromanganese. Of British imports of iron 
and steel the total was 180,661 tons last month, or nearly 
a 50 per cent. increase over the total of 124,981 tons in 
July, 1911. For seven months the imports this year were 
1,069,334 tons, against 1,026,750 tons, values being £6,878,- 
122 and £6,501,650, pean 


_ Natural Gas and Its Measurement.—Engineering 
ulletin No. 2 recently issued by the University Engineering 
Experiment Station, of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan., is entitled, “Natural Gas: its Properties, its 
Jomestic Use and its Measurement by Meters.” It is a 
Teport prepared by P. F. Walker, professor of mechanical 
engineering at the University for the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of that State. The investigation was undertaken 
with a view to ascertaining the effect of pressure changes 
the value of gas and upon the accuracy of meters em- 
oyed, but at the conclusion of the work it was found that 
Pressure difference had very little to do with the subject. 
Vne of the interesting points brought out in the research 
was the effect of varying rates of flow upon the behavior 
‘the different meters. 
lropical climates generally offer the greatest difficulties 
‘© Motor trucks on account of the soft soil. It is there- 
Kine rratityaals to hear that an American truck, the 
Kiss \ar, built by the Kissel Motor Car Company, Hart- 
ford, Wi 's., is performing a highly satisfactory service in 
Jamaica, It j is a 3-ton model and is used by Goffe Bros., 
orters of bananas. This truck is frequently called 
m n to negotiate 20 per cent. grades and to make a route 
other truck in the island will attempt. 
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Denver, Col., 
Market street. 


Company, 201 Continental 
is opening a Chicago office at 131 
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New Publication 


Price Changes in the Mining Industry Since 1870. 
(Preisentwicklung in der Montan Industrie Seit 1870.) 
By Emil Mussig, Augsburg, Germany. 

This interesting book has just come from the German 
press and is worth the attention of practical steel and iron 
men as well as of political economists. It deals exhaust- 
ively with the fluctuations in prices of coal, coke, iron ore, 
pig iron, ingots, bars, structural shapes, etc., from 1870 to 
the spring of 1912, showing the periods of greatest ad- 
vances and declines in each case and the causes therefor. 
The author deals principally with conditions as they existed 
in Germany in the past 42 years; yet he also shows not 
only how the various years of full and ebb tide are nearly 
identical for the above metals and raw materials, but 
calls attention to the fact that these years of high and low 
prices find generally corresponding conditions in England 
and America, modified to some extent by special causes. 
Nevertheless the apparent worldwide sympathy in these 
fluctuations is striking. In the period from 1870 to 1910 
the author finds the following years conspicuous in Ger- 
many: 

Years of high prices—1872, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1906. 

Years of low prices—1879, 1886, 1895, 1901, 1908. 

The various causes of the price changes, whether 
political, economic or otherwise, are explained, and de- 


tailed tables of market prices for each of the 42 years are 
given to illustrate his argument. For example, in 1872-3 
culminated the over-speculation and over-production re- 
sulting from over-confidence in the early years of the 
founding of the German Empire. In 1870 the low tide 
was reached, when a duty was placed on some iron and 
steel products. About this time also was introduced the 
Thomas process, which revolutionized steel conditions in 
Germany. But the great expansion of railroad building 
in America at this time was responsible for the world- 
wide upward swing in prices and prosperity. The low ebb 
of 1886 is remarked upon as in line with stagnation of 
business in America, which had an international influence 
also. And thus the writer goes on. 

One of the most interesting things in the book is the 
author’s endeavor to show that the price fluctuations since 
1893 have been much less violent and erratic because of 
the formation of business combinations or “trusts” which 
have brought a stability in markets which has prevented 
extremes in prices. This the author shows by charts and 
tables in the case of practically all the materials enumer- 
ated, and he argues that such a state of affairs is far bet- 
ter than alternations of wild speculation and sharp 
competition, with resulting crashes and depressions. To 
quote: “Combinations prevent a high or low price panic. 
Therefore, the damage from a politico-economic stand- 
point, of unrestrained competition, is now recognized and 
people are regarding ‘trusts’ differently. We take a dif- 
ferent stand from that of America, where the Govern- 
ment is now sharply prosecuting these syndicates. One 
cannot say in general that these combinations elevate 
prices unrestrainedly, because sooner or later they are 
compelled to adapt themselves to economic conditions.” 

The author emphasizes the effect on price fluctuations 
of the modern technical advances, stating that improved 
methods are working hand in hand with business combina- 
tions to steady prices and cheapen operations. He also 
shows how these two factors have had not only a steady- 
ing effect, but have also brought about a marked lessen- 
ing of the gap between high and low prices in the last 40 
years. The point is also illustrated in a table showing the 
fluctuations of discount rates in the German and English 
banks during these high and low periods. The effect of 
workingmen’s beneficial laws is touched upon, as is also 
the steadying influence of the German tariffs. The ad- 
vantage of nearness of works to ocean ports, facilitating 
shipments of iron and steel in the case of both Germany 
and England, is cited as against the great distance of most 
of our large producers from the ocean. 

The book is replete with interesting comparative tables. 
There is also a large chart, published separately, which 
shows all the fluctuations by plotted curves. E. F.C. 


The E. F. Casey Brass & Aluminum Foundry an- 
nounces the opening of a new foundry at 559 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. E. F. Casey is the proprietor. 
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THE IRON AGE 


The Titanic’s Steel Plates 


A Suggestion of Brittle Steel Which Professor Howe Holds 
Is Not Borne Out 


Brittle ship plates are charged by Ch. Fremont, in La 
Technique Moderne, Paris, France, July 1, with the dire 
consequences of the Titanic disaster. The article also pre- 
sents the possibility that the plates were cut open as the 
result of a rubbing action of the vessel against the iceberg 
rather than by impact more or less direct. It appears that 
the French submarine Pluvidse, which was sunk May 26, 
IQI0, received a shock on its bow portion while its hull was 
scraped or rubbed by the keel of the other of the colliding 
boats. The plates forming the hooded bow, it is explained, 
had to be of good quality to submit to the considerable 
work necessary to develop its shape. Though receiving a 
violent shock, these plates were merely dented without 
rupture. The plates of the hull, however, had been opened 
almost without deformation by the tangential rubbing of 
the keel. These plates, Mr. Fremont adds, were brittle, “a 
piece shown in the windows of the newspaper Le Matin 
leaving no doubt in this regard.” The loss of the Vendé- 
miaire is also, he claims, attributable to the scraping of 
the keel of the St. Louis against plates of excessive brittle- 
ness. 

As regards the Titanic, Mr. Fremont considers there 
could only have been a rubbing action against the iceberg, 
else how could passengers have remained playing their 
card games if there had been a shock such as would cer- 
tainly have resulted from abruptly absorbing the extremely 
high speed of 21 knots per hour? He has also translated 
the meager descriptions of what occurred to mean that the 
plates were cut open along the lines of riveting, the ruptures 
arising in the areas impaired by the punching around each 
rivet. He concludes that it is necessary to demand for 
ship plates a higher quality than is now the case and that 
they must be subjected to tests capable of disclosing future 
brittleness instead of the less exacting method accepted 
by the Congress of Copenhagen. 


Comments by Professor Howe 


Prof. Henry M. Howe, referring to the article in 
Technique Moderne has written, in part, as follows: 

“The fact that the shock was not felt as a severe one 
by the passengers must be taken with a good deal of cau- 
tion. We must remember that between the point of impact 
and the passengers there was a very great length of hull 
and decks, all of which would act like a spring to lessen the 
shock and deaden it before it actually reached the passen- 
gers. The vessel itself may. be regarded as a colossal 
spring. A blow locally sufficient to tear the plates open 
along the rivets might be so far reduced in intensity by the 
time it reached the passengers as to be very mild. For that 
matter, the report which Mr. Andrews made of his inspec- 
tion of the Titanic does not seem in any way-to indicate 
what the nature of the damage was, or that it was due to 
brittleness. Much less does it indicate that such brittleness 
would have been detected by the drop test, even if it had 
failed to be detected by the usual tensile test.” 


Minnesota Steel Company Places Order for 


Mills 


The contract for the mill equipment for the Minnesota 
Steel Company’s plant at Duluth has been awarded to 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. The mills in- 
cludé one 40-in. reversing blooming train, one 28-in. finish- 
ing and one 18-in. continuous roughing, with three stands 
of 12+in., two stands of 10-in., and two stands of 8-in. 
finishing rolls. The contract includes also a 40 and 66 x 
60 in. twin tandem reversing engine, and four twin tandem 
gas engine units with direct connected alternating current 
generators, each developing 3000 kw. The 28-in. rail mill 
equipment includes the manipulator and all gearing. De- 
livery is expected to be made in from eight months to a 
year. 

The Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has taken a contract from the Minnesota Steel Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., for a 16-in. continuous mill. The 
same company has also been given a contract by the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company for two 100-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces. 


August 2° i912 


Large British Contract for Bridges in {ndja 


A Darlington, Eng., correspondent of the London !’jnan- 
cial Times gives the following account of “the larg ost ingi- 
vidual bridge contract placed in Great Britain since ‘hat fo; 
the Forth bridge,” there being competition from Belgian 
and German firms and the American Bridge Company 

The contract comprises the whole of the steelwork 
required in the new railroad and road bridge which js 
being built to carry the Eastern Bengal: State Railway over 
the Lower Ganges between Damukdea, 120 miles from (Ca)- 
cutta, and Sara Ghat. Traffic has hitherto been conducted 
between these places by means of steam paddle ferries, 
The bridge, exclusive of approaches, will consist of 1: 
main spans, each 359 ft. in length and 52 ft. in depth at 
center and weighing 1300 tons. There will be provision 
for a double broad gauge track and also a footway car- 
ried upon cantilevers outside the main girders. The foun. 
dations for the masonry piers upon which the 15 spans will 
rest are to be carried 150 ft. below the bed of the Ganges 
in order to guard against the deep scour of the river. 
Early completion was an important. feature in the award 
of the contract, which has been divided between Braith- 
waite & Kirk, Ltd., of West Bromwich, who are to supply 
six of the spans, and the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of Darlington, which has the order for 
nine spans, the first of these to be shipped to the site be- 
fore the end of the year. The work is being carried out 
to the designs of Sir Alexander Rendel, consulting engi- 
neer to the India office, and the scheme will involve the 
expenditure of $5,500,000. 


The New Republic Mills 
The management of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has definitely decided on the sizes 
of the mills which will replace the obsolete ones to be 
dismantled at the Brown-Bonnell works of the company. 
The new department will consist of four trains of rolls, 
comprising 8, 12, 16 and 20 in. mills. The new mills 
will be equipped with continuous furnaces and modern 
labor-saving machinery and will be served with electric 
cranes, the contract for which has been placed with the 
Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. They will 
be housed under one roof, the building being 780 ft. in 
length by 140 ft. in width. The contract for the new build- 
ing has been awarded to the McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Company, Pittsburgh, and the work of erecting it 
will begin about September 15. Fourteen hundred tons of 

structural steel will be used in the building. 


The Impervious Sheet Steel Company 


The above-named company, located at Pittsburgh, and 


‘ of which Charles E. Pope is president, has bought about 


seven acres of ground at Rochester, Pa., and will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of coated steel sheets. The 
sheets will be treated by a process owned by the company, 
and fully protected by patents, by which they are said to 
become absolutely impervious to moisture, acids or corro- 
sion from any cause. The company will buy its sheets 
in the open market, and at the start will have a daily 
capacity of about 20 tons, which later will probably be 
increased. A considerable amount of new equipment wil! 
be installed, including a pickling machine of the Mesta 
type. The company expects to have the plant in opera- 
tion in from 60 to 90 days. H. M. Easton, now assistant 
manager of sales of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Weirton, W. Va., will, on October 1, become sales 
manager of the Impervious Sheet Steel Company. 

The Morgantown Chamber of Commerce, Morgantow®. 
W. Va., received its certificate of incorporation August 3 
The stockholders met August 12 and elected as directors 
Dr. I. C. White, Glenn Hunter, J. W. Wiles, J. Ami Mar- 
tin and Dr. C. H..Maxwell. Dr. White is State Geologist 
and is Morgantown’s leading citizen; Mr. Hunter 1s an 
attorney, Mr. Wiles handles real estate, Mr. Martin 's 4 
builder of railroads and trolley lines, and Dr. Maxwell 
is a physician. The directors elected officers as follows: 
President, Dr. I. C. White; vice-president, J. W. W iles ; 
secretary-treasurer, Glenn Hunter. The offices are at 403 
Price Building. An active campaign for new industries 
is now being condrcted. 








The Machinery Markets 


survey of the machinery trade of the country makes it clear that the industry is doing exceptionally 
r August. While some territories show a temporary decline in activity no complaint is heard as it is 


‘zed even in these localities that-trade is above the average for the hot months, and the prospects every- 


are good. Manufacturers have enough orders coming in from busy districts to more than offset the 
ed activity in others not so busy and early deliveries are not always easily made. New York has ex- 


ced a rather quiet week, but inquiries are good and the trade is looking ahead with confidence. There 


ncreasing demand on New England producers, stocks are decreasing and difficulties in early deliveries 
are predicted. The Philadelphia trade has been irregular. A feature of the Pittsburgh, market is a large list 
by the National’ Car Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and another is that manufacturers of that city 


ire shipping large quantities of steel products to Canada. 


The Cleveland market is active with the best volume 


of inquiry in some time, while here and elsewhere it is reported that the Pennsylvania Railroad has a list out 
for shop equipment comprising goo items. Cincinnati reports a good volume of quiet buying which has been 

er way two or more months. Inquiry is better in Detroit, and some especially good business is being done 

vood-working equipment. The closing of large railroad lists which were placed before the Chicago trade by 
the railroads will make the August total a large one in Chicago. In the Central South there is good business 
in prospect, although present conditions are quiet. The demand in Birmingham is steady and satisfactory and 
i a general character. In St. Louis cotton machinery has been a source of demand... Irrigation plants are 
contributing most to the Texas trade. There are prospects of good purchases on the Pacific coast in the fall, 
especially in view of the expected construction of industrial plants. 


New York 


New York, August 21, 1912. 


\ctual sales fell off somewhat since the last report, 

ut despite this fact it is conceded generally that the 
machinery trade in New York and vicinity is satisfac- 
tory considering the season, The undertone is healthys 
inquiries, though not unusual in size, are numerous and 
indicate that good buying is soon to materialize. Re- 
ports continue to reach New York representatives that 
export demands are exceedingly good and contributing 
heavily to the activity of several manufacturing plants. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works was in the market re- 
cently for Gray planers, taking all that were obtainable 
on immediate delivery. This company had other needs 
as well, in consequence of the many locomotive orders 
it has booked in recent months. -The West Philadelphia 
Trade School, which has purchased rather extensively 
of machine tools in the last few days, placed a few good 
orders in New York. The Baron de Hirsch Trade 
School, New York, whose list of requirements was pub- 
lished last week, will place orders this week or in the 
early part of next, and with other prospective business 
the coming week is expected to bring an improvement 
in the volume of local trade. The anticipated Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad list is stilt hanging fire, though 
nearing the trade every day. 
_ The American Stopper Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
has awarded a general contract to the Turner Con- 
struction Company, 11 Broadway, New York, for the 
construction of a factory building 80 x 140 ft., four stor- 
ies, at Dwight and Verona streets. The building will be 
reintorced conerete throughout. 

_ William Crabb & Co., Newark, N. J., manufacturers 
ot mill supplies, are taking bids through Frank Wark, 
architect, Roseville avenue, for a one-story addition to 
their factory on Third avenue. The estimated cost is 
D15,000. 

[he Fairbanks Company, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
taken out permits for the erection of three buildings on 
its property on Glenwood avenue and Main street. 
here will be an iron foundry, a brass foundry and a 
melting room. All of the buildings are to be of brick 
and practically fire proof, and are estimated to cost 
$4,000 The machinery required, most of which has 
heen purchased, covers all classes of foundry appli- 
ances 
_ the Board of Water Supply, 165 Broadway, New 
‘ork, is receiving sealed bids until September 10 for 
onstruction of five superstructures for Foundry Brook 
and Indian Brook siphon chambers and Breaknéck 
saucing chambers of the Catskill Aqueduct. There will 
be four siphon chamber buildings each 31 x 30 x 27 ft. 
an’ one gauge chamber building 19 x 32 x 20 ft. 

‘he Adirondack Power Company is planning im- 
cinents to its plant at Saratoga, N. Y., which will 
*(uire an expenditure of approximately $500,000. The 

« & Webster Engineering Company, Boston, are 
vers for the power company. . 

Hemsher Metal Company, Phoenicia, N. Y., 
‘n incorporated and will engage in metal work- 


ing and manufacturing. The company has a capital 
stock of $20,000, and its directors are Ralph O. L. Fay, 
Kannet, Rockland County, N. Y.; Norman W. Cole, 16 
Central Park West, New York City, and Evan L. 
Tamblyn, Brooklyn. 

Endicott Johnson & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., are 
having plans prepared for the rebuilding of their entire 
plant for the manufacture of shaes.’ The new and re- 
constructed buildings will be fire proof and will cost 
approximately $300,000. 

The Deep River Mills, manufacturer of textiles, 
Randleman, N. Y., has awarded contracts for an elec- 
trical power house and électrical equipment for 1000 hp. 
capacity, requisite for operating the three plants of the 
company, Mills Nos. 1 and 2 and.the Marie Antoinette 
mill. The power plant will be located at Mill No. 1. 
When finished 100 additional looms will be installed. 
Contracts let amount to about $60,000. 

The Industrial Motor Car Company, Middletown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with $350,000 capital stock 
to manufacture motor vehicles. W. A. Courtland, C. 
W. Jewell and M. G. Crawford of New York City are 
the incorporators. 


The Gloversville Silk Glove Factory will remove ‘ 


September 1 from Lyons, N. Y., to the factory building 
of Edward Sauter on Geneva street, Gloversville, N. 
Y., which is being equipped for the purpose. The own- 
er of the property is having plans prepared for a new 
factory building adjoining which will enable the com- 
pany to materially enlarge its output. 

The America Glove Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
completed arrangements for adding a third story to its 
factory building on Railroad avenue East, for which 
additional equipment will be required. 

The Vacuum Oil Company has completed plans for 
additions to be made to its plant at Olean, N. Y., the 
estimated cost of which is $250,000. 

The extensive plant of the Cyphers Incubator Com- 
pany, manufacturer of poultry supplies, at Court, 
Fourth and Georgia streets and the Erie Canal, Buffalo. 
was totally destroyed by fire August 16, with a loss of 
$300,000 on buildings and machinery. It is the com- 
pany’s intention to rebuild the plant at once. 

The Positive Clutch & Pulley Works, 28 to 36 Lan- 


sing street, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently been purchased - 


by a company composed largely of Canadian capitalists 
and reorganized as the Positive Clutch & Pullev Com- 
pany. The only American investor. Ulysses S. Candell, 
for msny vears vice-president of the Barcalo Mfe. Co-n- 
pany, Buffalo. has been elected president. The other 
officers are. vice-president. Thomas A. Chisholm, a To- 
ronto banker, and secretary-treasurer. Geoffrev T. 
Clarkson of the old established firm of E. R. C. Clark- 
son & Sons, Toronto. The product of the company will 


be the Positive line of power transmission appliances. ° 


The company will later enlarge its plant on Lansing 
street and install additional machinery equipment. 

The Weaver-Naylor Company, mantifacturer of 
patented roofing material, Buffalo. has sed i 
tional ground. and will build.an addition 60 x 140 ft. to 


its plant on Chandler street and the New York Central 


Railroad belt line. 
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New England 


Boston, Mass., August 20, 1912. 


Users of machine tools who have not been in the 
market of late and have not kept close watch of its rap- 
idly changing conditions will probably meet with disap- 
pointment later in the matter of deliveries. The deal- 
ers’ sheets show that many sizes or classes of tools are 
no longer available for immediate shipment, and the in- 
creasing demand, coupled with the fact that accumulated 
stocks are dwindling, will accentuate the difficulty of 
procuring machinery as the months pass by. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the increase in productive capacity 
of the builders in the last five years has not kept pace 
with the normal demand under conditions of really good 
business. The situation in the new tool market is re- 
flected in second hand machinery. 


The dealers are watching for the big list of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad for its Billerica-shops. Tentative 
inquiries have been sent out by the engineers in charge 
of the equipment, and the indications are that the list it- 
self will be forthcoming in the near future. The crane 
requirements have already been published in this col- 
umn. The machinery list will be one of the largest ever 
figured in New England. The Vermont Central Rail- 
road, of the Grand Trunk system, will doubtless require 
cranes and other equipment for the new shops at St. 
Albans, Vt., in addition to the list of machine tools pub- 
lished in The Iron Age of August 1. 


A new corporation has been organized with a Massa- 
chusetts charter to take over the business of the Mor- 
gan Motor Truck Company, Worcester, Mass. The 
company will bear the same name as the old and has an 
authorized capital stock of $300,000. The chief purpose 
of the reorganization is to wipe out the $500,000 of com- 
mon stock and to reduce book values to actualities. 
Charles B. Foster, Westboro, Mass., formerly of Foster 
Bros., Utica, N. Y., enters the corporation as it presi- 
dent. “Evan F. Jones, general manager of the Morgan 
Spring Company, Worcester, remains as treasurer, and 
Charles H. Derby as clerk. The directorate consists of 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Jones, Jerome R. George of the Mor- 
gan Construction Company, John E. Bradley of the 
Bradley Car Company, all of Worcester, and Lancaster 
P. Clark, head of the machinery division of the Blake & 
Johnson Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., manufac- 
turers of hardware specialties, are planning the erection 
of a new building 40 x 120 ft., five stories, of brick with 
reinforced concrete floors. 


The Hoggson & Pettis Company, New Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of chucks, will erect a new building 
at Wallace and Wooster streets, 50 x 145 ft., of heavy 
mill construction. The structure is designed to take 
two additional stories later. 


The contract just made by the Blakeslee Drop Forg- 
ing Company, Plantsville, Conn., calls for a machine shop 
30 x 160 ft., three stories; an annealing shop 32 x 72 ft., 
one story, and a forge shop 50 x 220 ft., one story. The 
construction will be of brick and steel. 


The American Buckle Company will erect a new fac- 
tory building 25 x 42 ft. at West Haven, Conn. 

The factory occupied by the C. F. Church Mfg. Com- 
pany and the Wagner Spring Bed Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., was damaged by fire last week with a loss of 
some $15,000. 


The Quigley Furnace & Foundry Company has 
awarded the contract for its new plant to be erected at 
Chicopee, Mass., consisting of buildings respectively 
100 x 200 ft. and 50 x 100 ft., one story, of brick and 
steel construction. 

The United States Mill Supply Company, 7 Pine 
street, Providence, R. I., has acquired the building at 
South Water and James street, and will occupy the 
premises as storage and salesroom for its oil depart- 
ment. 

The Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has absorbed the Domestic Vacuum Sweeper 
Company, Peoria, Ill. and the Domestic Sales Com- 
pany, and has increased its authorized capital stock to 
$250,000. The business is comparatively new, having 
been established but two years, in which time the work- 
ing force has increased to 300 hands, producing about 
500 vacuum sweepers daily. ; 

Stone, Timlow & Co., Inc., 237 Congress street, Bos- 
ton, leather manufacturers, will erect a factory building 
at Medford, Mass., four stories, of brick and concrete, 
to cost with its equipment $100,000. The United Lace 
& Braid Mfg. Company is erecting a two-story brick 
mill at Auburn, R. I 

The Haydenville Company, Haydenville, Mass., man- 


/ 
Auguist 22, ; 


ufacturer of brass and iron goods for water, ste, 
gas, has purchased the plant of the Bay State 
Company of the same town. The company stat. 
it has not yet decided how it will conduct the n: 
ness. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 20, 1912 


Irregularity is still noted in the demand for ma- 
chinery and tools. Some merchants report an even 
volume of business as compared with the last few 
weeks, while others note somewhat lighter sales. The 
market has apparently developed one of the not unusual 
lulls in buying which are frequently noted at this sea- 
son, in which the vacation period plays an important 
part. Probably the most important transaction this 
week was the closing by the local locomotive builder 
for a group of tools, which has been under negotiation 
for some time. Inquiries from buyers in this district 
have been lighter, although manufacturers report a fair 
demand from consumers in other districts. Railroad 
inquiry is still extremely light, the bulk of the sales 
being confined to single or small groups of tools. In 
the aggregate, however, tool builders, both in standard 
and special types, are receiving a very fair volume of 
business and plant activities are gradually improving. 
While there is some fair business under negotiation in 
power equipment, the general demand for engines and 
boilers has been only moderate. Boilers have been 
a shade more active than engines. A fair business in 


‘second-hand equipment of this character is noted. The 


demand for second-hand machinery and tools is irregu- 
lar, in some classes of equipment good business is 
noted, others are quiet. Makers of both steel and gray 
iron castings note an increased demand and in in- 
stances better prices are being obtained, particularly 
fer steel castings. Makers of steel castings are busier 
than they have been for many months. There is, how- 
ever, still room for considerable improvement in the 
demand for gray iron castings. 


The Vermont Marble Company, 201 South Thirty- 
eighth street, will erect a manufacturing plant for the 
working of marble, consisting of a 60 x 166-ft. and a 
65 x 150-ft. two and three-story building. Power 
equipment will be required for installation in the new 
plant, but it has not been finally decided as yet what 
form of power will be adopted. 

Announcement is made of the consolidation of the 
George V. Cresson Company and the Morris En- 
gineering Company, both of this city. The Cresson 
Company has been in the hands of receivers, but we are 
advised that the receivers have now been discharged 
and the work is being carried on by the officers of the 
Morris Engineering Company. All business of the 
two companies will be continued as heretofore, and 
all the Cresson lines and in addition the sugar ma- 
chinery equipment manufactured by the Morris En- 
gineering Company will be built in the Cresson Com- 
pany’s plant at Eighteenth street and Allegheny avenue. 


Joseph S. Neff, Director of the Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Charities, City of Philadelphia, will take 
proposals until August 27 for the construction of a 
water tower at the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
Thirty-fourth and Pine streets, also for the construc- 
tion and erection of a sewage disposal plant at the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Byberry. 

Announcement is made in the public prints, under 
date of August 15, that the plant and storage warehouse 
of the Crisfield Ice & Electric Company, Crisfield, Md. 
had been destroyed by fire, estimated loss being 
$100,000. 

Announcement is made of the incorporation of the 
Safety Mfg. Company, Elizabethtown, Pa., with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000, to manufacture safety appliances, 
castings, etc. The incorporators are Edward H. Gish, 
Elizabethtown, Pa.; John J. Kauffman, Millersville, Pa. 
Harvey E. Sherts, Lancaster, Pa. and A. B. Magee, 
Dover, Pa. : 

The Voltax Paint Company of Pennsylvania, 4243 
North Sydenham street, will, it is stated, erect a one- 
story brick factory building, 45 x 90 ft., and a boiler 
house, 22x15 ft., at Hillcrest, Pa. Details as to the 
company’s requirements in the way of equipment are 
not available. 

Petry-Cassidy, Inc., of this city, announce that after 
September 1 they will occupy new quarters on the 
first floor of Nos. 1427-20-31-33 Vine street. Besides 
manufacturing malleable iron wing nuts and thumb 
screws, Petry-Cassidy, Inc., ate the exclusive sales 
agents for a number of automobile specialties in this 
and other territories. 
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Merchant & Evans Company is preparing to 
- tin plate dipping plant, which has been located 
ity, to the new plant, which was acquired some 
ago at Glenova, W. Va. On the removal of this 
, the new site a portion of the space occupied 
used for an extension to its machinery depart- 
r which some additional equipment has already 
irchased. 
rve D. Porter, Director of Public Safety, City of 
iphia, will receive bids until Aug. 26 for a large 
if electrical supplies, fire alarm and telephone 
epairs to pumps, engines, etc., scales for boiler 
ind electrical apparatus. Specifications may be 
d at the office of the Electrical Bureau, Room 
8 City Hall. 

osals will be received by the Lighthouse In- 
; Philadelphia, Pa., for furnishing and delivering 
: met ork and rebuilding the Brandywine Shoal Light- 
in the Delaware bay. Plans and specifications 
obtained from the office of the Lighthouse In- 

r, this city. 





Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt., August 20, 1912. 

neral machinery. business has increased in volume 

past week, and the closing of the two or three 

oe railroad lists within the next few days will add 

terially to a large total for August. The Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, for which a number 

nurchases were made in the past week, is expected 

be in the market again shortly and the Michigan 

| Railroad is buying new tools for a round house 

at Kalamazoo, Mich., which will aggregate in value 

nearly $8,000. It will also require new machinery for 

its shops at Bay City, construction of which is just now 

starting. The United States Ball Bearing Company 

has placed orders for machines aggregating .close to 

$20,000 in value for its Oak Park, IIL, plant. In some 

lines machine tool manufacturers are beginning to have 
difficulty in making the deliveries asked of them. 

The General Chemical Company, 112 Adams street, 
Chicago, has taken out a permit for a one-story brick 
machine shop to cost $2,500. 

The Otis Elevator Company is planning an addition 
to its Quincy, Ill, plant, for which an estimated ex- 
penditure of $30,000 is contemplated. 

[he Illinois Pipe & Mfg. Company, Chicago, has 

n incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500, te deal 

ron and steel, by Samuel Lanski, Israel Lanski and 
\be Lanski. 

rhe Baker Mfg. Company, formerly of Plano, IIL, 

is moved its plant to Springfield where it will be in 
peration in the near future. 

Howe & Peterson, 867 Larrabee street, Chicago, 

taken out a permit providing for the erection of 
a two-story brick machine shop. 

\V. F. & John Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill, has 
lans under way for the enlargement of its foundry. 
rhe Cotta Gear Company, Rockford, Ill, has let 
contract for an addition to its plant. 

[he Springfield Light, Heat & Power Company, 
iringfield, Ill, has begun work in the erection of a 
heating plant to cost $40,000. 

e American Channel Motor Company, Joliet, IIL, 
secured property in that city upon which a two- 
factory building will be erected. 

lhe town of Anna, IIL, will receive bids until Au- 
26 for the construction of a cement reservoir, 
plant, ete. Dabney & Maury, Chicago, are the 

Moline Scale Company, East Moline, Ill., has 

| the contract for an addition to its plant 
‘ 170 ft., of brick construction and to cost $50,000. 

‘he Independent Electric Mfg. Company, Milwau- 

\is., 1s taking bids for the erection of a one-story 
turing building 65 x 125 ft. 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., 
“A we the erection of a branch factory at 
a ukee, 1S; 

‘he Twin City Transit Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
ng plans prepared for the erection of shops to 

000. 

avenport Foundry & Machine Company, Dav- 

‘owa, is building an addition to its foundry 

square, two stories, at a cost of $15,000. No 

nt will be installed. 

Waterloo Malleable Iron Works, Waterloo, 
~ contemplating’ improvements and extension of 

ry which will involve expénditure of about 


] 


x 


> = 


‘he W. C. Hall. Milling Company, Brazil, Ind., is 
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engaged in enlarging its milling plant and installing 
new machinery which will double its capacity. 

The Hoosier Mfg. Company, New Castle, Ind., has 
taken out a building permit providing for the erection 
of a brick manufacturing building to cost $20,000. 


Pittsburgh 


PirrspurGH, Pa., August 20, 1912. 


American manufacturers are now shipping large 
quantities of iron and steel products, machinery and 
other goods into Canada. One of the largest inquiries 
sent out from that country in a long time is that of the 
National Car Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Cutario, which 
has just reached the principal American makers, and is 
as follows: 

Steel Preparation Department 

One 120-in. plate shear, capacity 34-in. plate, throat 18-in., air 
counter balance, arranged for motor drive. 

One 60-in plate shear. capacity 1 in. plate, throat 12-in., air arranged 
for motor drive. 

One angle shear, size B, capacity 6x6xl-in., turntable operated by 
rack arranged for motor drive. 

Two multiple punches, capacity 434-in. holes through %-in. plate, 
maximum distance between outside holes 24 in., eseunaal for 
motor drive. 

Four No. 2 quick action punches, 18-in. throat, 3 gags, National C. 
standard block and strippers, arranged for motor drive. 

One No. 1 quick action punch, 12-in. throat, 3 gags, National C. 
standard block and strippers, arranged for motor drive. 

One coping machine, size D, arranged for motor drive. 

One Higley cold saw, 18-in. blade, arranged for motor drive. 

Four plate punches, }4x}4x36-in. throat, %4-in. hole, 3-in. plate, 
arranged for motor drive. 

One flange punch No. 2, with base, 15-in. throat, architectural jaw, 
3 gags, National C, standard block and strippers, arranged for 
motor drive. 

One No. 5 punch, 18-in. throat, 2% in. through 1%-in. plate and 
extra price for shear blades, arranged for motor drive. 

One set piping valves and attachments for presses, arranged for 
motor drive. 

One 500-ton hydraulic press approximate size 3x6 ft. inside of bolts. 

One Apres hydraulic press, approximate size 3x6 ft. inside of 
olts. 

on 1500-ton hydraulic accumulator and pumps, arranged for motor 
rive. 

Two hydraulic 8-in. gap riveters. 

Two hydraulic 8-in. punch riveters. 

Two portable bull riveters 1l-in. compression lever. 

One hydraulic tail strap riveting machine. 

24 No. 80 Boyer hammers, 2%-in. taper pistons. 

20 No. 2 Little Giant improved car drills. 

One No. 2 Boyer chipping hammers. 

Two class D Little Giant reamers. 

on, Cleveland wall radial drill, 8-ft. arm, fixed arm type motor 
rive. 

One 6x10-ft. double end- furnace. 

18 rivet heating furnaces. 

Truck Shop 


One wheel press steel frame, 200 tons capacity, for 33-in. wheels, 
motor drive. 

Five axle lathes. 

Two = boring mills, heavy type, complete with cranes, motor 

rive. 
One tool grinder. 
Forge Department 

One No. 8 bulldozer, motor drive. 

One No. 6 bulldozer, motor drive. 

One Bradley hammer, wooden arm, 150 Ibs., motor drive. 

- pneumatic forging hammer, 1500-Ib. head, double frame, moto: 
rive. 

One No. 2 eye bender, motor drive. 

One Acme upsetter, 2-in. capacity, motor drive. 

Two Acme upsetters, 1%4-in. capacity, motor drive. 

Two continuous rivet machines for %-in. rivets, motor drive. 

Three double head bolt cutters, 2 in., motor drive. 

~~ triple head rod threading machine, 1 in., arranged for motor 
rive. 

One nut tapping machine, 8 spindle, 1 in., arranged for motor drive. 

One nut tapping machine, 4 spindle, 2 in., arranged for motor drive. 

nape 6-spindle drill, 8-ft. 6-in. table arch bars, arranged for motor 
rive. 

One 6-spindle drill, 8-ft. table, 4 levers, etc., maximum capacity 
1 in. hole in steel, or for motor drive. 

One No. 2 quick action punch, 3 arranged for motor drive. 

One round iron shear, 1-in. round, arranged for motor drive. 

Two heating furnaces, 4x8 ft. 

Six forging furnaces. 

Six rod and rivet beeing furnaces. 

One drop hammer, 1000 Ibs., arranged for motor drive. 


Machine Shop 


Two tool lathes, 14 in. x 8 ft., belt driven. 

One bed planer cross and side head, 36 in. x 8 ft. 0 in., arranged for 
motor drive. oe 

One shaper, 16 in., belt driven, arranged for motor drive. 

One automatic turret lathe, 2x24 in., belt driven. 

One engine lathe, 30 in. x 12 ft., arranged for motor drive. 

— radial drill, 6-ft. swing, speed box type, arranged for motor 

rive. 

Two single spindle H. S. 24-in. drills, belt driven. 

One pipe threading and cutting machine, 8 in., belt driven. 

Two pipe threading and cutting machines, 2 in., belt driven. 

One double emery wheel stand, belt driven. 

One drill grinder, belt driven. 


Wood Machine Shop 
One 4side planer, 10x12 in., arranged for motor drive, 
Three ma Bi planers, 14x12 in,, arranged for motor drive. 
One hoothis , 3x20 in. motor drive. 
Fone ne cut saws, 24 in., tables, arranged for motor 
One rallies’ canoe ‘saw, 42 in., arranged for motor drive. 
One heavy band saw, 36 in., ertpaed for motor drive. 
One self-feed rip saw; for motor drive. 
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Oue hollow chisel mortiser, arranged for motor drive. 

One mortiser, arranged for motor drive. 

One gainer, commend for motor drive. 

One horizontal double end tenoner, arratiged for motor drive. 

Three 4-spindle wood boring machines with tables, the end spindle 
to operate radially, arranged for motor drive. 

Three 4-spindle wood boring machines, without tables, 


, ] 1 the end 
spindle to operate radially, arranged for motor drive. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OnIo, August 20, 1912. 


The local machine tool market is quite active and 
there is a better volume of scattered inquiry pending 
than for some time. Sales in the week were mostly 
single tools and small lots, but the aggregate business 
was very satisfactory. The demand for milling ma- 
chines is particularly good. Lathes are also moving 
quite freely. In the opinion of one of the local dealers 
business is better in this territory than it has been for 
five years. Business with machine tool builders is 
coming out in good volume. The railroad demand has 
improved materially. Some of the local builders are 
preparing bids on the machine tool requirements con- 
tained in the list recently issued by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for its northwest system. This list is for 
equipment at various shops of Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana and Illinois, and includes 900 items. A 
large assortment of machinery is contained in the 
list, which includes cranes, standard machine tools, 
large railroad tools, steam hammers, woodworking 
tools, generators, air compressors, air drills, etc. Bids 
on this list will be received August 23. The demand for 
rolling mill equipment is quite active. 

The Walker Tire Chain Company, Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, 
will establish a plant in that city for the manufacture of 
a patented anti-skid automobile and truck chain. It 
is stated that eventually a complete manufacturing 
plant, including a foundry, will be erected. The off- 
cers of the company are now at 645 Ohio Building. 
The officers are: H. F. Rohrman, president; Hugh Wil- 
liams, vice-president; Maurice A. Carter, treasurer, 
and Charles E. Newman, secretary. 

The Browning Foundry Company, Ravenna, Ohio, 
has enlarged its plant by the erection of a fireproof 
pattern house 60 x 100 ft. and has plans completed for 
a power house. Other improvements are being con- 
sidered. 

George F. Mittinger of Cleveland and officials of the 
Petroleum Iron Works Company, Petroleum, Pa., are 
interested in a new company to be known as the 
Pressed Steel Products Company, which will establish 
a plant at Sharon, Pa., for the manufacture of various 
articles from the lighter gauges of sheet steel. Two 
buildings will be erected at the start, a main build- 
ing 50 x 400 ft., and a pickling and galvanizing depart- 
ment, 50 x 150 ft. It is stated that the erection of a 
plant will be started at once and that it will be in oper- 
ation within five months. Mr. Mittinger will be the 
manager. 

The Forberth Carbureter Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$70,000 to manufacture a new carbureter invented by 
D. E. Forberth, Cleveland, Ohio. A manufacturing 
plant will be established. The incorporators are E. A. 
Hegg, J. F. Williams, Thomas L. Morgan and others. 

The Geneva Metal Wheel Company, Geneva, Ohio, 
has let a contract for the erection of an addition to 
its plant 102 x 192 ft. which will be used as a foundry 
and erecting room. 

A large addition will be built to the plant of the 


Russell Engine Company, Massillon, Ohio, as a re- . 


sult of the consolidation of that company with the 
Griscom-Spencer Company, Jersey City, N. J., under 
the name of the Griscom-Russell Company. 

The Ashtabula Hide & Leather Company, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio is erecting a new storage building 30 x 100 ft. 
The present building will be converted into a laboratory 
and machine shop. A gas engine will be installed. 

It is reported that the Henry L. Dougherty Com- 
pany, New York City, which recently purchased a chain 
of power plant im northern Ohio, is planning the erec- 
tion of a large plant to supply power jor a aumber of 
cities. The location has not yet been decided: upon. 

The C. O. R. Cutter Company, Cleveland. Ohio. which 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, 
will manufacture reamers in a plant at 1181 East Eighty- 
fourth street. The new company, it is-stated, is prac- 
tically a combination of the former Corux Company 
and the Nonpareil Reamer Company, Cleveland. 
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- plant 64 x 260 ft. 


August 2 Iyt2 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can: 
will shortly begin the erection of an additi 
It will be of steel construc: 

The East Palestine Rubber Company, Ea 
tine, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capi 
of $50,000 to manufacture automobile tires ; 
rubber products. The company expects shortly to begin 
the erection of a plant. Wilmer Dunbar is president 
and Abram Hartley is secretary and treasurer. 

The Tri-State Railway & Electric Company, which 
is controlled by J. G. White & Co., 43 Exchange Place 
New York, has under consideration extensive iniprove. 
ments including a $1,500,000 power house to be byjl; 
at East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The Mechanical Process Mfg. Company, Toledo 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock oj 
$10,000 to manufacture machinery and tools. Walter ’ 
Stewart, Isaac Kinsley and others are the incorpo- 
rators. 


The Liquid Forged Steel Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
A. F. Kwis, E. B. Gilchrist, E. L. Furston and others. 


The Glacier Mfg. Company has acquired the For- 
sythe Pattern Works property in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and will move to that city from Pittsburgh. Contracts 
have been placed for the installation of plant equip- 
ment. The company manufactuers _ refrigeration 
equipment. J. D. McTigue is president. 


The West Steel Casting Company has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $80,000. 


Planning the manufacture of valves the Automatic 
Retaining Valve Company, Cleveland, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by A. J. 
Pierson, L. R. Canfield, J. L. Bradley and others. 


The Cleveland Folding Wire Basket Company, 
Cleveland, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to manufacture folding crates and baskets. 
Frank W. Smith, Edgar C. Jeffries, S. L. Owens and 
others are the incorporators. 

The Big Four Railroad has placed contracts for the 
erection of a new machine shop and power plant at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Standard Stamping Company, Marysville, Ohio, 
will enlarge its plant by the erection of a two-story 
brick building 30 x 50 ft. to be used for office purposes. 
The space now occupied by offices in the main building 
will be used for manufacturing. Some new machinery 
will be installed. 

The village of Baltic, Ohio, will sell $11,000 worth 
of bonds to secure funds to build a waterworks plant. 

The Perfection Metal Bar Company, 3321 Lorain 
avenue, Cleveland, will enlarge its plant by the erec- 
tion of a two-story addition 50 x 125 ft. Some new 
machinery will be required. The company makes brass, 
copper and bronze construction for storé fronts. !t 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000. 

The Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, is 
having plans prepared for additions which it is stated 
will double the capacity of its plant. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OnIo, August 20, 1912. 

It would be wise for anyone interested in machinery 
sales to watch the railroads carefully. It is generally 
admitted that a great deal more railroad buying is be- 
ing done than appears on the surface, and it is safe to 
assume that the volume of purchases from this source 
haS been larger during the last two months than tt 
has been at any time in the past two years. For some 
reason the railroads are moving very cautiously in this 
respect, and the present practice is’ to send out small 
lists *to various manufacturers and dealers asking for 
quotations only on the tools that they make or handle. 
Whether this indicates a desire on the part of the rail- 
roads to keep their buying affairs quiet, or is simply 
a change in policy affecting their office systems, 1 'S 
hard to say. 

It is reported that a large dealer in machine tools 
purchased in the Chicago market last week a batch of 
tools running over $100,000 in value and that some 0! 
this business was divided up between Cincinnati manv- 
facturers. 

Second-hand machinery continues quiet. Boiler 
makers report a little better activity, especially in the 
tank line. The foundries are nearly all gradually ™ 
creasing their melt. , 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Con. 
has leased a salesroom at 336 West Fourth avenue, 
Cincinnati. and will soon open a branch office there for 
handling its Central Western business. A sample line 
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ill be carried in stock. C. M. Pond, manager 
veland branch, will have supervision over the 
innati office. : 
Le machine tool builders are figuring on a fair- 
1 f machine tools issued by the Pennsylvania 
st, and purchases on this list are expected to 
made within the next 30 days. 
\\. \. Clark, secretary Board of Trustees of the 
f Wyoming, Ohio, will open bids August 31 
a :.500,000 gal. pumping engine; two 150 h.p. 
oilers: air lift equipment for a Io or 12-in. well and 
ives, gauges and other fittings. 
\s previously mentioned, the Cincinnati Ball Crank 
pany intends moving its plant from the present 
location on Plum street, Cincinnati, to Oakley, and has 
recently let contract through B. L. Baldwin & Co. for 
» one-story brick building 60 x 120 ft. Work on the 
foundations is already under way and the firm expects 
he in its new quarters before the commencement of 
the winter season. 

The Charles Boldt Glass Company, Cincinnati, has 
had plans prepared for an addition to its plant 84 x 170 
ft. one story and of brick and steel construction, for 
which some special equipment will be required. 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cincinnati, has 
awarded contract to the John Griffiths Sons Company 
for a four-story warehouse addition to its plant on 
\Whately street, that will be 52 x 86 ft. and of brick 


onstruction. 

The Foos Gas Engine Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $260,000 to $310,000, 
and contemplates adding to its manufacturing facilities 
it an early date. 

The Ashland Fouridry Company, Ashland, Ohio, 
recently mentioned as being incorporated with $15,000 
capital stock, advises that it is erecting a one-story 
brick building 50 x 135 ft., with engine room and pat- 
tern vault. The new company will handle general job- 
bing foundry work as well as operate a pattern shop. 

Fire recently partially destroyed the plant of the 
Ohio State Stove Company, Columbus, Ohio. Tem- 
porary operating quarters were secured and it is stated 
the damaged foundry will be rebuilt at once. 

The Stacey Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of gas retainers and railroad specialties, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000 to $750,000, and 
it is reported that some extensive additions are to be 
nade to its plant at Elmwood place. 

The Columbus Machine & Tool Company, Colum- 
us, Ohio, whose reorganization plans were recently 
nentioned, has awarded contract for a large factory 
| ofice building to be erected on Marion road. 

Fr. E. Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of pumps and hay tools, plan shortly to enlarge 
eir plant by the erection of a building, 50 x 160 ft., 

r stories and basement. The basement will be used 

‘storing castings, the first and second floors for 
manufacturing, the third floor for storage and the 

irth floor for a paint shop. 


Hamilton 


Hamitton, Onto, August 20, 1912. 
tool business in Hamilton continues 
maintain the imprevement experienced during the 
resent year. While the situation cannot yet be de- 
ed as normal, local plants are operating about 50 
per cent. in excess of one year ago, and look forward 
nidently to a further expansion of business in the 
and winter, 
_ The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce today an- 
Nounced through its Industrial Committee the closing 
' a deal for the location of the National Pretzel Com- 
vany ot Cincinnati in this city. The company acquires 
extensive plant formerly occupied by the Victor 
.Undry Company and will take immediate possession. 
_e building will be converted into a plant for the 
‘nulacture of pretzels and pretzel meal and will have 
, “4pacity sufficient to handle 25,000 Ib. of flour per 
‘y. It 1s expected that the improvements will be 
“mpleted and the plant operated by early fall. 
‘litford Kern has resigned the presidency of the 
Machine Tool Company, of this city, and has 
is stock in the company to strong local financial 
\. T. Letherby will continue his connection 
company. A reorganization will be effected 
irectors in the near future and the company 
Th I siderably increase its scope of activities. 
* Miles Tool Works Company reports a good 
' foreign business steadily maintained... Do- 
.< orders are comparatively light, but the railroad 
eget) active and there are indications of heavy 
‘ing from this source. It seems certain that 
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a considerable proportion of the largest orders about 
to be placed in Ohio will come to this city. 

The Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company is oper- 
ating well toward its capacity and reports a satisfac- 
tory situation. Some difficulty is being experienced in 
securing an adequate supply of skilled machinists for 
immediate purposes. 

The Beckett Paper Company has let contracts for 
the addition of another floor to its offices and ware- 
rooms. These extensions are made necessary by the 
continued growth of the company’s business. : 

Building operations in Hamilton will be very ex- 
tensive next year. On August 31 bids will be received 
for a new Y. M. C. A. building to cost approximately 
$175,000; on August 19 bids will be received for a 
$75,000 improvement on the Butler County courthouse; 
within the next 60 days the Hamilton Board of Edu- 
cation will receive proposals for a $250,000 high school 
building. The board has just retained F. G. Mueller 
of Hamilton and Frank L. Packard of Columbus as 
architects for this building. Geo. Barkman of Ham- 
ilton has been retained as the architect for a new 
$40,000 school building in the Fifth Ward, contracts 
for which will shortly be let. The Lowenstein-Loeb 
Furniture Company has prepared plans for a six-story 
ferroconcrete business block and will shortly receive 
proposals. . 

The Cullen & Vaughn Company, recently incorpo- 
rated, has acquired the property of the Semler Milling 
Company, which will be reconstructed for a planing 
mill and general mill work purposes. 


Detroit 
Detroit, Micu., August 20, 1912. 

The past week has shown a fairly good volume ot 
business in machine tool circles. Inquiry is better and 
business seems to close easily, which is a source of 
great satisfaction to dealers. Extensions and improve- 
ments to plants are not numerous in Detroit at present 
and consequently this has affected the mafket consider- 
ably, but there is considerable activity in different parts 
of the state. Some good business in woodworking 
equipment from Grand Rapids is reported. Second- 
re machinery continues to drag and dealers’ stocks 
are increasing. New business in boilers and engines is 
light and almost entirely in medium or small capacity 
installations. Building conditions are reported. more 
active, but new contracts awarded are mostly additional 
ones on buildings already under construction. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, has 
taken out a building permit covering the erection of a 
four-story brick factory 128 x 240 ft., to cost $65,000. 
at Fort and Twenty-first streets. 

Young Bros., 313 Franklin street, Detroit, makers 
of copper and iron specialties, have begun the construc- 
tion of a considerable addition to their plant. 

The Central Heating Company, Detroit, will erect 
a new heating plant, 100 x 1109 ft., four stories and of 
steel construction, to cost $100,000. Some miscellane- 
ous equipment will —T be required. 

The Marshall Butters Lumber Company, L’Anse, 
Mich., has been incorporated with $1,500,000 capital 
stock for the purpose of developing an extensive tim- 
ber tract in northern Michigan. The company will 
build a sawmill having: a capacity of 30,000,000 ft. an- 
nually and is also considering the erection of a blast 
furnace and chemical works. The officers include Mar- 
shall F. Butters, Ludington, president, and Robert H. 
Butters, L’Anse, secretary and treasurer. 

The Owosso Creamery Company, Owosso, Mich., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to 
operate a plant for the manufacture of mills products. 
The stockholders are W. L. Moore, Glen L. Brown 
and Arthur R. Heinze, Chicago. 

Grand Rapids advices state that the Indiana Inde- 
structible Paint Company, Chicago, will remove its 
plant to that city. The company has a capital stock of 
$100,000. The Grand Rapids Board of Commerce has 
the matter in hand. 

The Watervliet Paper Company, Watervliet, Mich.. 
has filed notice of an increase of capital stock from 
$250.000 to $400,000 and will also issue $150,000 of 
bonds for the purpose of doubling the capacity of its 
plant. The first of the new buildings will be a coating 
mill to cost $100,000. ; 

The Zinc Collar Pad Company, Buchanan,. Mich., 
has acquired a new factory building, 66 x 166 ft., two 
stories, and will materially increase its operations. The 
company manufactures zinc and leather collar pads and 
other leather specialties, 

The Chevrolet Motor Company has acquired the 
factory of the Imperial Wheel Company and adjoin- 
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ing land at Flint, Mich., and will shortly begin the 
manufacture of automobiles. The company will oper- 
ate as a subsidiary of the new $65,000,000 corporation 
of which W. C. Durant is the head. 

The Champion Ignition Company, Flint, Mich., 
manufacturer of ignition devices, has begun the con- 
struction of an addition to its plant to be used mainly 
as an extension of its porcelain department. Not much 
new equipment will be required. 

The Board of Commerce of Flint, Mich., has con- 
cluded negotiations with the Marvel Carburetor Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., whereby the company will 
remove to Flint. A factory has been arranged for and 
the company will at once begin the dismantling of its 
present plant. 

The Henry School Furniture Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has taken out a building permit covering 
the erection of a two-story factory of cement con- 
struction to cost $5,000. 

The City Council of Coldwater, Mich., will erect a 
coal house at the waterworks plant and will install 
modern conveying machinery therein. 

The city of Dowagiac, Mich., is inquiring for prices 
on both a direct current electric generator and an 
alternating current machine. Address the City Council. 

The taxpayers of Newaygo, Mich., have voted to 
bond for.$17,000 to rebuild the municipal waterworks. 

The D. A. Stratton Company, Atlantic, Mich., has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to operate 
a woodworking plant and sawmill. The incorporators 
are D. A. Stratton, Grand Rapids, and F. W. Nichols 
and F. R. Bolles, Houghton. 

The Mason Motor Company, Flint, Mich., maker 
of gasoline motors, is planning the erection of an addi- 
tion to its plant of about 15,000 sq. ft. 

The Lyons Machine & Mfg. Company, Lyons, Mich., 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000 
to provide for its rapidly growing business. 

Thomas Foster, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is planning 
to develop his extensive timber holdings and will erect 
a sawmill. 

The Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $400,00v. 

The National Lock & Stamping Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock to do a general metal specialty manufacturing 
business. 

The Sanitary Utilities, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
toilet articles. The incorporators are Robert Mowat, 
L. R. Acton and J. E. Spencer. 

The Holland St. Louis Sugar Company, Holland, 
Mich., is about to erect an addition to its beet sugar 
factory. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., plans to 
begin at once the erection of new shops near its present 
plant. The new building will be approximately 
140 x 500 ft. 

The Michigan Central Railroad is about to begin 
construction work on car shops at Bay City, Mich., 
involving a construction expense of $200,000 and $300,- 
000 additional for equipment. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., August 19, 1912. 

Business in the machine tool market the past week 
has kept up very well for the season. While no large 
lists have been put out and no large contracts made, 
the aggregate has been satisfactory to the dealers. 
There has been some activity in lines affected by agri- 
cultural requirements and the approach of the cotton 
picking season has brought gin and compress demands 
into the market. Collections are regarded as reason- 
ably satisfactory. 

As a result of inability to get lower rates on electric 
current after repeated efforts, an organization of busi- 
ness men has been formed at Hannibal, Mo., and is 
proceeding to get franchises and to raise capital for 
a new electric light plant. 

The town of Hollister in Taney County, Mo., has 
completed arrangements for the construction of a 
power dam for an electric plant and has asked Govern- 
ment permission to proceed with the work. 

The Continental Radiator & Foundry Company, L. 
F. Ostrander, president, of St. Louis, has increased its 
capital from $150,000 to $300,000, and will increase the 


mechanical capacity of its plants at St. Louis, Mo... 


and Belleville, Ill. It has also acquired a plant at 
Ft. Madison, Iowa, which it will remodel to some 
extent. 

The Moloney Electric Company, St. Louis, with a 
branch in Windsor, Canada, has reorganized with $700,- 
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000 capital stock and will increase its capacity for 4) 
manufacture of high-efficiency transformers. 

The City Council of Springfield, Mo., has decided 
to reject offers for the sale to the city of existing light. 
ing plants and will enter the market for the construc. 
tion of a new municipal plant. 

The Roberts, Johnson & Rand branch of the Inter. 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis, will build at once 
a five-story factory and equip it with machinery {o; 
the exclusive manufacture of heels for its | 
factories. 

The Banner Buggy Company, St. Louis, has bough: 
the large plant of the Cooper Carriage Wood Work 
Company, and will remodei and re-equip it with ma- 
chinery at a total investment of $200,000. 

The Camillio Mining Company, Sedalia, Mo., has 
been organized with $120,000 capital by Charles F. ang 
Charles H. Walch and Louis Monsees, and will equip 
and develop mining property owned by them. 

The Fischer Fuel Company, Millstadt, IIl., recently 
noted as incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, js 
in the market for a line of machinery to be used jn 
stripping coal land instead of the usual shaft mining, 
The coal beds are close to the surface and are to be 
uncovered. 

The Columbia Quarry Company, Columbia, III, 
suffered a loss of $50,000 by fire the past week, much 
of its mechanical equipment being destroyed. It will 
all be replaced at once. 

George L. Green, Newark, Ark., has purchased 2300 
acres of timberland and will install sawmills to work 
up the lumber, chiefly hardwood. 

The Ozark Diamond Mines Corporation, Murfrees- 
boro, Ark., has been organized with $100,000 capital 
stock by Horace E. Bemis of Prescott, Ark., and will 
install equipment for diamond washing. 

The Horseshoe Mining & Milling Company, Car- 
thage, Mo., has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock by Harry Marks to equip and operate a tailing 
mill at Alba, Mo. 

The Scott County Land & Lumber Company, Wal- 
dron, Ark., has been organized .with $20,000 capital 
stock to equip sawmills and develop timberland owned 
by W. F. Ingham, J. S. Hill, Roscoe McKnight and 
C. E. Forrester. 

The Petrous Mfg. Company, Biloxi, Miss., is being 
organized by L. D. Byrd to equip a plant for the 
manufacture of turpentine cups and posts under new 
patents. 

The Tecumseh Broom Company, Tecumseh, Okla. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to 
establish a broom mamtfacturing plant. The incorpo- 
rators are J. B. Smith, J. F. Legg and C. L. Greene. 

The Swap-Benyon Automobile Repair Company, St. 
Louis, with $21,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by T. W. Swap, Charles A. Madill and Albert Benyon 
to establish a large automobile repair shop with ex- 
tensive mechanical equipment. 

The Panola Cordage Company, Batesville, Miss., 
will add to its present mechanical capacity sufficient 
equipment to double its output. ; 

The city of Dexter, Mo., has voted a bond issue ot 
$25,000 to be used in constructing municipal water- 
works. 

The Prichard Gin & Mercantile Company, Prichard, 
Miss., with $10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Manley Fox, F. J. Henning and W. C. Evans. Con- 
struction begins at once. 

The Industrial Iron Works, Clinton, Mo., has com- 
pleted plans to establish a plant at Joplin, Mo., involv- 
ing an expenditure of about $25,000 for mechanical and 
power equipment. William F. Hall of Clinton 1s i 
charge of the work. ; 

The Planters’ Gin Company, with $10,000 capital 
stock, will equip a cotton gin at Merigold, Miss., a 
once. The stockholders are W. H. Sherman, J. B. Lee, 
J. A. Sample and others. 

The Cushing Compress Company, Cushing, Okla. 
with $20,000 capital stock, has been organized by Wil- 
liams Hill of Alexandria, La.; John Foster of Cushing 
and A. E. Senter of Duston, Okla., and will equip 4 
compress at once. : 

The Planters’ Gin Company, Swink, Okla. with 
$5,000 capital stock, has been organized by J. M. Herd, 
D. R. Swink, J. H. Hawkins and others and a plant 
will be equipped at once. | 

An issue of $53,000 of waterworks bonds has heen 
voted by the city of Dexter, Mo., and the work o! 
construction will be entered upon as soon’ as plans ¢” 
be completed. 

The William McDonough Stave Company, Leols, 
Ark., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital_stoc 
by William McDonough, C. C. Varnell and R. E. Jett 
and will equip a plant at once. 
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Parma Veneer Products Company, Parma, Mo., 
with 228,000 capital stock, has been organized to equip 
-encer cutting plant. The incorporators are W. G. 
Cov _E. L. Walker and R. L. Wilcox. 

Weldon Stave Company, Newport, Ark., whose 
in ration was recently noted, will equip a plant 
wit ‘apacity of 40,000 slack staves daily. 

rhe town of Nashville, Ark., is preparing to install 
rworks system and is in the market for equip- 

The work is in charge of R. G. Parker of that 


The Central South 


LovIsvIL_e, Ky., August 20, 1912. 

rhe machinery trade in the Central South is still 
ery quiet, but there is an excellent indication of its 
ising to an up grade before long, for the reason that 
the business is there and only favorable conditions are 
required to bring it out. August, enforcing the absence 

any logical buyers upon vacations and providing in 
addition phenomenally cool weather this year, is not 
proving to be productive of many orders in any line. 
Forecasts vary as to the time when trade may be ex- 
pected to improve genuinely. It is probable that brisk 
business in ice machinery will not open until the first of 
October. Power and industrial equipment of all sorts 
may be expected to improve just as the vacation time 
ends in early September. A modicum of business from 
railway car manufacturers is resulting from the pres- 
sure exerted upon this line of industry by the railroads, 
with shippers 1n various sections complaining of a car 
shortage. 

\ $50,000 set of coal mining equipment is to be in- 
stalled in the Tye Fork district of Knox county, Ky., 
by the Dean-Jellico Coal Company, Barbourville, Ky. 
Equipment is being provided for a production of 1000 
tons of coal per day. Electric power will be used 
throughout. 

The Williamstown Electric Light Company, Wil- 
liamstown, Ky., which recently acquired a franchise to 
do business in that city, will purchase a 55-hp. oil en- 
gine, a 40-kw. dynamo and other equipment through J. 
E. Shoop, of 227 Fourth street, Danville, Ky., its presi- 
dent. 

The Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, in Covington, 
Ky., have awarded a contract to the Roche-Brunner 
Building Company, Cincinnati, for the erection of a 
hospital in Covington which is to cost $500,000. A hot 
water heating plant,-electric light and power equipment 
and fire prevention apparatus are to be installed.. Plans 
for the work are in the hands of Samuel Hannaford & 
Sons, Cincinnati. 

The Beattyville Stone Company, Beattyville, Ky., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
and will operate a quarry with a capacity of 300 cu. yd. 
oi stone and 500 cu. yd. of sand per day. A 50-hp. en- 
gine and suitable quarrying machinery will be utilized. 
_ The South Fork Oil & Gas Company, Monticello, 
\y., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,- 
000 to develop oil and gas wells in that territory. E. T. 
Cattrey, of Somerset, Ky., is an officer. 

lhe Magnet Coal Company, Pineville, Ky., has an- 

nounced that it will proceed with the development of 
175 acres of coal property. J. N. Sharpe is president of 
the newly organized company, which will operate at 
Fourmile, Ky. 
_ R. St. John is manager of the new Diamond-Jellico 
‘oal Company, Barbourville, Ky., which has been or- 
ganized by capitalists of Toledo, O. It will enlarge the 
capacity of the mining plant it has taken over in the 
\ossland district of Knox county, Ky. 

The Carrsville Mining, Water & Light Company, 

\arrsville, Ky., will purchase mining equipment and will 
‘evelop zine deposits which have been located along the 
\entucky shore of the Ohio River in Livingston county. 
_. With a view of providing 24-hr. current for Stanford, 
Wt George L, Penny, general manager of the Stanford 
ater, Light & Ice Company, is soliciting bids for ad- 
ditional equipment. 
i \ plant to mine phosphates upon the farm of Wil- 
am Steele, near Midway, Ky., is to be erected at once 
»y the Kentucky Phosphate Company, Midway. The 
Present plant of the company is producing 30 tons of 
ph sphate a day. 

The ¢ hastteen Signal System Company, Chatta- 
Coga, Tenn., is to be incorporated shortly for the pur- 
— of manufacturing railway signal devices. A plant 
vil be erected in Chattanooga, it is reported. W. J. 


n 


~hastteen is president of the concern, W. P. Charlton 
Th president and ‘Charles R. Evans is treasurer. 
on Crystal Springs Bleachery Company, Chatta- 


Tenn., is planning the erection and equipment of 
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a cotton mill in connection with its bleachery at Crys- 
tal Springs, Ga. The mill will contain 2000 spindles and 
800 looms. 

The Byrd Matthews Lumber Company, Gainesville, 
Ga., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 to develop timberlands. 

The. Seaton Wheel Company, Nashville, Tenn., man- 

ufacturer of a patented automobile wheel, has made ar- 
rangements to use the plant of the Southern Stamping 
& Metal Company of that city for the present and con- 
sequently will not require the machinery for which it 
was in the market. John T. Landis is president of the 
company. 
_ The Board of Education of Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
install steam heating plants in three school buildings. 
R. H. Hunt is the architect in charge of the work and 
T. J. A. Hargraves is chairman of the committee which 
will receive proposals. 

The Howard Machine Shops, Blackville, S. C., will 
purchase an engine lathe, 14 to 16-in. swing, and a light 
cold sawing machine to cut about 5 in. 

L. F. Hobbs, Norfolk, Va., is in the market for a lo- 
comotive crane, with a capacity of 15 tons. It is to 
have a 50-ft. boom. A 1t0-ton, 40-ft. boom crane may 
also be purchased. 

The Virginia Can Company, Buchanan, Va., will 
erect a plant for the manufacture of tin cans. The com- 
pany will invest $100,000 in its building and equipment. 
O. C. Huffman is president of the company. 


. Texas 


Austin, Texas, August 17, 1912. 

For the first time in several months a slight duilness 
is to be noted in the machinery trade, but the demand 
for irrigation pumping plants and various other lines of 
larger machinery continues unusually good. Cotton 
crop prospects are not as favorable as they were at the 
beginning of the present month and this is having some 
effect upon the trade generally. The movement for the 
creation of drainage districts in the Gulf coast terri- 
tory continues unabated. Already a number of large 
drainage districts have been formed and several dredges 
are at work. The new districts that have been created 
and are to be created will require a large number of ad- 
ditional dredges. 

The Commissioners Court of San Saba county has 
ordered an election to be held September 14 to vote on 
the proposition of organizing an irrigation district em- 
bracing 35,634 acres of land and to issue bonds in the 
sum of $449,000 for the: purpose of constructing a sys- 
tem of irrigation to water the tract. 

J. A. Kemp Oil Company, Wichita Falls, has been 
organized for the purpose of operating in the oil fields 
of Wichita county. The incorporators are J. A. Kemp, 
Wiley Blair, Frank Kell, all of Wichita Falls, and oth- 


Ts. 

The Southern Construction & Mill Supply Company, 
Houston, has been organized. B. M. Estes is largely in- 
terested. 

The Alpine Power Company has been organized and 
will install additional machinery in its electric light and 
power plant at Alpine. It will also increase the capacity 
of its ice factory. 

The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway will 
install a large precooling and cold storage plant and an 
ice factory at Harlinger. It will also enlarge its termi- 
$8 facilities. The total proposed expenditure will be 

185,000. 

he Artesian Farms Company will install a system 
of irrigation upon a tract of land that it owns near 
Pearsall. 

The Commissioners Court of Tarrant county is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the new bridge that is to be 
erected in North Fort Worth at a cost of $350,000. 

The Vim Oil Company, Saratoga, has been organized 
for the purpose of operating in the Texas oil fields. 
Charles A. Daly is interested. 

The Groos Construction Company, Waco, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpo- 
rators are F, A. Groos, William F. Groos and J. H. 
Nicholson. 

The Farmers & Merchants’ Gin Company is remod- 
eling its cotton gin at Sadler and installing new machin- 
ery. 

It is announced at the headquarters of the Atlantic 
system of the Southern Pacific in Houston that the ca- 
pacity of the g shops at that place will be dou- 


bled. Plans for the proposed improvement are now be- 
ing prepared. : 
' ~The Farmers’ Gin Company is installing a large and 
modern cotton gin at Malone. 

The Cypress-Blade Oil Company, which has secured 
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leases on about 3000 acres of land near Winnsboro, is 
preparing to begin the work of drilling wells on the 
tract. A. M. White of Dallas is president. 

The shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road at Cleburne, Texas, were damaged by fire August 
12 with a loss estimated at $250,000. 

Frank N. Watts of Douglass, Ariz., and associates 
are arranging to construct a dam across the canyon at 
the mouth of Turkey creek and Ash creek, near Court- 
land, Ariz., for the purpose of impounding water to irri- 
gate about 2000 acres of land. 

The Arizona Copper Company is making rapid prog- 
ress in the erection of its new smelter two miles south 
of Clifton, Ariz. The plant will cost about $2,000,000. 
The smelter’s stack will be of brick construction and 
300 ft. high. Its diameter will be 20 ft. The construc- 
tion of this stack is now in progress. 

The Deming Real Estate & Improvement Company 
of Deming, N. M., has developed a large supply of wa- 
ter in a well and the same will be used to supplement 
the supply of the city waterworks. A 50-hp. motor and 
a turbine pump will be installed at the well. 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 19, 1912. 


The demand for machinery continues steady. There 
are many inquiries; and sales are satisfactory. The 
sawmills are prominent in the market for supplies of 
all kinds. There is also a considerable demand from 
the cottom gin trade, which might be considered fair 
for this season. Mill supplies are holding up in good 
form and repair work is much in demand with a lot of 
it doing at all shops in that line. All business holds out 
a good future prospect and for that reason all machin- 
ery and supply dealers in this section express general 
satisfaction. 

H. Collins has commenced the manufacture of sand 
bricks at Apalachicola, Fla., and contemplates extend- 
ing operations. 

Waycross, Ga., will vote in the near future on an 
issue of $4,000 bonds for a crematory. 

The Waukesha Mills, Cedartown, Ga., has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by L. O. Benton 
and Eugene Benton and others, of Monticello, Ga., to 
manufacture cotton and woolen products. 

F. A. Smith and Sam P. Aiken are interested in a 
company being formed with a capital stock of $10,000 
at McRae, Ga., for establishing a fertilizer plant. 

The Ocala Gas Company, Ocala, Fla., has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $50,000. R. S. Hall is 
president and Emmett E. Robinson secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Cooper Mfg. Company, Cooper, Ala., has been 
organized by J. H. Roberts and others to establish 
ginneries, grist mills, etc. 

6 J. A. Morgan will establish a ginnery at Rockmart, 


a. 

The Norman Park Gin Company, Norman Park, Ga., 
has been chartered by R. L. Norman, J. L. Downs and 
others to operate cotton gins. 

The Consumers’ Ice Company, New Smyrna, Fia., 
will install a 15-ton ice plant. 

Kirby Hall will install an electric light plant at Col- 
linsville, Ala., in place of one burned. 

The National Cellulose Company proposes to select 
a site and erect a plant previously noted at Savannah, 
Ga. Burdett Loomis, Hartford, Conn., is in charge. 

John R. Bell, of Gordo, Ala., has bought a timber 
right of 1100 acres and will establish sawmill, etc., 
near Eutaw, Ala. 

The Punta Gorda Land & Lumber Company, Punta 
Gorda, Fla., which has been organized with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, will establish extensive woodwork- 
ing plants. 

The Board of Commissioners of Crisp County, Ga., 
will enlarge its steam-heating plant at Cordele, Ga. 


The Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Cat., August 13, 1912. 


Orders are being placed by many small automo- 
bile and repair shops through the country, consisting 
usually of two or three tools, but few orders are com- 
ing from the larger shops. Several reports are circu- 
lated, however, of larger business in prospect. Pre- 
liminary figures are being taken on some good-sized 
installations, and it is expected that the inquiries will 
take definite shape before long. Considerable anti- 
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quated equipment is used in local shops 


owners wish to replace as soon as the Mieistion wet 
rants. 

The Standard Oil Company is figuring 0» the jp. 
stallation of a general machine shop in th: Bakers. 
field district, but it is not yet certain that the plan wil) 
be carried out. ; 

Figures will probably be called for this month op 


the erection of a concrete power house for the Union 
Iron Works, to cost about $100,000. This firm has been 
gradually making improvements, and while plans for 
the future are not definitely announced, it is believeq 
that important preparations will be made for the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The shop superin- 
tendent, Frank Neitzel, is now visiting manufacturing 
centers in Europe. r 

The Giant Valve Company has been taking pre- 
liminary figures on a lot of equipment, and seems to 
be about ready to go ahead with its plant. 

John Scott, of the Moore & Scott Iron Works. this 
city, has gone East to order marine engines, special 
steel work, etc., for the Western Pacific ferry boat for 
which this company has the contract. 

Stone & Webster have purchased several tools of 
Harron, Rickard & McCone, this city, for use in the 
Pacific Light & Power Company’s development. This 
company has also ordered seven 6-yard Koppel double- 
side dump cars, standard gauge. 

The California Saw Works, which formerly had the 
Disston agency, but is now making its own saws. has 
placed an order for a Cincinnati miller. 


Plans are being perpared for a municipal machine 
shop for Los Angeles, to handle automobile and fire 
department repairs. 

J. L. Crowell, of the Los Angeles Dry Dock Con- 
pany, a concern to be incorporated shortly, has an- 
nounced plans for a large shipyard at Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

According to recent reports from Los Angeles, the 
California Industrial Company, which has operated a 
small rolling mill in that city, has secured new financial 
support with the object of installing a large steel 
plant at the neighboring town of Wilmington. The 
project is said to be based on the use of oil fuel in 
reducing iron ore, and the development of ore deposits 
in southern California and northern Mexico. A large 
site has been secured at Wilmington, and the plans 
are said to include the construction of two 600-ton blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, blooming mills, etc. 
S. I. Merrill, general manager of the company, is on 
his way home from the East. Little is known of the 
project in San Francisco. 

W. W. Norwak, formerly with Harron, Rickard & 
McCone, this city, and now fepresenting the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company in South America, has been 
transferred from Rio Janeiro to Buenos Aires, and ex- 
pects to visit Chile shortly. He writes that prospects 
for machine tool business in South America are very 
favorable. 

Woodworking machinery remains quiet, but several 
new lumber plants are being started in the interior, and 
will probably be out for more equipment before long. 

The Tulare Lake Canal Company is working on 4 
large reclamation project in which, aside from_ the 
canal construction, several large pumping plants will be 
required. 

The Pacific Electric Railway Company, Los An 
geles, has authorized the purchase of 95 electric cars, 
10 1200-hp. motors, and a large electric construction 
crane. : 

Plans have been prepared for a municipal pump!ng 
plant for the town of Oxnard, Cal. 

The Producers Transportation Company 's Prt 
paring to lay a new 60-mile oil pipe line to reac 
the coast at San Luis Obispo, Cal., and its numerous 
boiler plants, pumping and heating stations will be 
greatly enlarged. 1 

Glenn Black, this city, is preparing to start a sm@ 
machine shop at Lodi, Cal. 3 

San Benito County, Cal., will receive bids Septem- 
ber 5 for a portable rock-crushing outfit, including 
vator and screens. : . 

The Western Sanitary Mfg. Company 's agrees 
work on a plant at Richmond, Cal., for the manufactu 
of enameled cast-iron sanitary fixtures. é St 

The Los Angeles Paper Mfg. Company '5 building 
an addition to its factory. : 

Fields & Lowrie are figuring on the installat 
grain milling plant at Planada, Cal. hi 

The San Francisco Brass Foundry, a partner 
has been formed by Nicholas Kremer and F. J. Ga 
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Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., August 19, 1912. 


nditions of business with which all observers 
ir continue and are more marked. What has 
to be regarded as normal activity was a 


- ig now in favor of the maker and seller of 
+ and machinery, everything but labor supply. 
\ye to wait and have to give the manufacturer 
ts. He can no longer be bargained out of 
in eastern Canada the farm implement manu- 
have had an exceptionaily busy year, and are 
<cyred of another as a consequence of the great crop 
» the \West. The Massey-Harris Company, the In- 
) | Harvester Company, the Cockshutt Plow 
oany, the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
nd the various other manufacturers engaged in this 
husiness are having more orders to attend to than they 
ever had before. 
Direct rail and highway communication by a new 
to the South Shore, the establishment of ex- 
e railroad terminal facilities on McKay pier, the 
reation of an anchorage ground for vessels between 
the Old Guard pier and the Alexandra pier, and the 
nstruction of five new piers for ocean liners between 
‘toria and Laurier piers and better ferry connections 
rm part of an immense campaign of improvements 
which the Montreal Harbor Commission proposes to 
carry out within the next three years, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $6,000,000. 
The Mooney Company, Montreal, proposes to en- 
large its plant in Stratford, Ont. 
Fire caused a loss of $100,000, when the box factory 
of Myers Thomas Company, of Granby, Que., was 
burned August 11. The insurance amounted to $54,000. 


The Rolland Paper Company, Montreal, proposes 
) enlarge its plant at St. Adele, and for that and 
other purposes a $500,000 bond issue is being offered. 

The town of Cartierville, Que., is to construct a 
main sewer to cost $700,000. F 

The Canada Foundry Company, Toronto, has been 
awarded the contract for the pumps for the new munic- 
ipal pumping station at Hamilton, Ont., ard the Can- 
adian General Electric Company, Peterborough, Ont., 
is to put in the motors and switchboards. 

The Roelofson Elevator Works, Galt, is putting 
up a large factory in Galt, Ont. 

The Tuckett Tobacco Company, Hamilton, is 
doubling its manufacturing capacity there. 

The Long Lumber Company will establish lumber 
yard and box factory in Hamilton, spending about 
$150,000 on buildings and machinery. 

C. W. Sherman, Dominion Steel Castings Company, 
Hamilton,sis connected with a syndicate that is negoti- 
ating for a 10-acre factory site in that city. 

The Canada Cement Company, Montreal, is to in- 
crease the capacity of its plant at Pointe aux Trembles, 
Que., from 9000 to 12,000 bbl. per day. 

The McClary Mfg. Company, London, Ont., is pre- 
paring to erect a large warehouse and office building 


in St. John, N. B. 
: The Dorchester Electric Company, Quebec, is put- 
‘ing In a turbine and generator plant to cost $35,000. 


the Tourville Lumber Company’s mill ‘at Louis- 
ville, Que., was recently destroyed by fire. Loss, $18.- 
000. The company will rebuild and install new plant. 
_ lhe Canadian Tool Steel Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
as Deen incorporated with a capital stock of $600,000 
. manutacture cast steel and other metals and tools. 
Amy H. Phippen, Gerard G. Ruel and Reginald H. 
l'emple are the provisional directors. 
* The Hacket Motor Company, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
u’* Deen incorporated with $350,000 capital stock and 
)' equip a plant for the manufacture of motors, gaso- 
~. ©ngines, ete. John Gray, Frederick H. Storey and 

‘vor G. Merton are the provisional directors. 


T The “omputing Scales Mfg. Company of Canada, 
. Tonto, is having plans vw for a factory build- 
Wen uch it will erect at Royce and Campbell avenues, 
est Toronto, 

ican) Wood Chemical Company, Belleville, Ont., has 
as, ee and is completing arrangements for the 
..... 8 of a manufacturing plant which will cost ap- 
7 — ly $150,000. 

Pa me ‘re being completed for a foundry and ma- 
cnt Shop estimated to cost $100,000 to be erected at 
\ic. 3 (nt. for the Canadian branch of the Mueller 


“8. Company of Decatur, Tl. 
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The Central Garage & Supply Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000 to manufacture automobiles, engines, etc., and 
will equip a plant for the purpose. Robert B. Haley, 
Ernest S. Benyon and Roydon J. Haley are the provi- 
sional directors. 


Western Canada 
WINnIPeG, MAN., August 15, 1912. 


The local machinery houses report an improvement 
in the demand for general supplies. There is espe- 
cially a large volume of business in castings and other 
machinery parts, as well as a steady inquiry for new 
plants. Electrically driven machinery is moving well, 
the demand for that line being continually increasing in 
western Canada according as power plants develop in 
the leading centers. Prospects for fall trade are 
better than ever, being stimulated by the assurance of 
a large grain crop in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


The Dominion Government has announced its in- 
tention of completing the Hudson’s Bay Railway with- 
out any further delay. Additional contracts will be let 
in September, and it has practically been decided that 
Fort Nelson will be the terminus. It is predicted that 
important lumbering and mining industries will develop 
along the route in northern Manitoba and northern 
Saskatchewan. 


The Hanbury Mfg. Company, Brandon,.Man., is 
contemplating increasing its facilities for manufactur- 
ing office furniture and other fixtures. 

The six-story warehouse which Revillion Whole- 
sale, Ltd., is beginning to construct in Edmonton, Alta., 
will have three freight elevators. The firm was recently 
reincorporated under the laws of Alberta, with a cap- 
ital stock.of $1,000,000. 

The ratepayers of Saskatoon, Sask., have passed the 
by-laws submitted to give concessions to the Quaker 
Oats Company, which will erect a new oatmeal plant 
there and operate the flour plant of the Saskatoon 
Milling Company, Ltd. 

Hiram Sykes, manager of the Cement, Stone & 
Brick Company, Calgary, Alta., will extend the in- 
dustry to Edmonton where a branch factory will be 
established. 


The Keystone Cement Company, which is preparing 
to operate a manufacturing plant at Blairmore, Alta., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $700,000 
of common stock, and $500,000 of 6 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds. 


The Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, which recently took over the Manitoba Govern- 
ment grain elevator system, will erect an elevator at 
Ashville, Man. 


The Northwest Drilling Company, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., will shortly begin boring for gas at Castor, Alta. 
Gas has already been struck there at two places. 


Blackwoods, Ltd., Winnipeg, has plans prepared 
for a large new plant for manufacturing pickles and 
aerated and distilled waters. It will cost about $200,000. 

Among the improvements to be made in its Win- 
nipeg shops by the Canadian Northern Railway will be 
a planing mill to cost about $16,000. 


The Board of Control of Winnipeg is considering a 
proposition to extend the city’s power plant at "Point 
du Bois, Man. An official announcement will likely be 
made in a few days. 


MacKenzie & Mann and associates, a branch of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, are contemplatng the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power at the Bonnet Falls, 
north of Fort Alexander, Man., for the purpose of oper- 
ating an electric road from Winnipeg along the eastern 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
manufacturer of well-drilling machinery and gasoline 
engines, is reported preparing to establish a factory 
in Saskatoon, Sask. 

A by-law has been indorsed by the ratepayers of 
Gleichen, Alta., to spend $5,000 on a waterworks plant. 

The town of Grandview, Man., is contemplating 
aditions to its waterworks system, at a cost of $13,000. 

A factory is oo Pe for the Dominion Fire 
Proofing Company, Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $300,000. One of the 
—— of the company is Warren Overpack, Medi- 
cine Hat. 
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Government Purchases 
WasuinctTon, D. C., August 19, 1912. 


The United States Marine Corps, Quartermaster’s 
Department, Washington, will open bids September 10 
for the construction at the marine barracks, Norfolk, 
Va., of one sump pit and pump house, including ma- 
chinery. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will open bids August 24 for two hand- 
fired 250-hp. horizontal longitudinal drum water tube 
boilers for 200 lb. pressure, to be installed at Newport, 
R. I. The appropriation Available is $15,000. 

The United States Engineer Office, Portland, ‘Ore., 
will open bids September 13 for furnishing boilers for 
two dredges. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, will open bids August 28 for furnishing 
and delivering one asphalt paving plant. 

The Paymaster-General, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will open bids September 10 for furnishing the 
following supplies: Schedule 4762, class 131, 29 single- 
phase, 60-cycle, oil-cooled transformers; schedule 4773, 
class 2I, one continuous blueprinting machine, one 
No. 3 Toledo pipe threading tool; schedule 4774, class 
31, one type 3 Quick work rotary shear complete. 


Trade Publications 

Electric Grab Bucket Cranes.—Sprague Electric Works 
of the General Electric Company, 527 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City. Bulletin No. 902. Illustrates and describes the 
Sprague electric grab bucket cranes, the method of control and 
their operation. These cranes are built in the monorail, gantry 
or bridge type, all of which are illustrated together with a number 
of views of installations. 

Guy Anchors and Clamps.—W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. 
Louis, Mo. Two folders. Call attention to the Matthews guy anchor 


and boltless guy clamp, the latter of which was illustrated in The 
Iron Age, October 5, 1911. 


Pump Valves.—Hill Pump Valve Company, 18 East Kinzie 
street, Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet entitled Pump Sl'ppage, Its Cause 
and Prevention. Contains a discussion of the subject of the causes 
and extent of pump slippage, the matter being supplemented by ex- 
tracts from reports from the water departments of several large 
cities and from articles which have appeared from time to time in 
the technical papers. This is supplemented by a table giving the re- 
sults of tests made upon waterworks pumps in regular service in a 
number of cities, together with others giving the cost of pumping 
water in various localities and with different types of engines and 
the cost of slippage in pumping engines. A brief illustrated descrip- 
tion of the company’s pump valve which is claimed to be non- 
slipping completes the pamphlet. 

Brass and Iron Goods and Specialties.—Kelly & Jones 
Company, Greensburg, Pa. Catalogue L.” Size, 5% x 7% in.; 
pages, 466. Lists an extensive line of brass and iron goods and 
specialties for steam, gas, water and oil. Where necessary the 
engravings are supplemented by brief text descriptions of the 
various articles and tables giving the sizes in which they are made 
together with prices are included. A number of tables of useful 
information on various subjects, a special telegraph code and an 
especially complete index which is arranged both alphabetically and 
numerically by figure numbers are included. 


Coupler Yoke Shearing and Riveting Press.—Wat- 
son-Stillman Company, 190 Fulton street, New York City. Catalogue 
No. 87. Describes and illustrates a new hydraulic coupler yoke 
shearing and riveting press. This machine shears riveted coupler 
yokes from their couplers or clamps and rivets the couplers and 
yoke? together with a single stroke of the ram. 

Track Scale.—Standard Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Folder. Calls attention to a new type of railroad scale with 
suspended platform and bridge ends which this company has recently 
brought out. It is characterized by gieater capacity, durability and 
accuracy than has been previously possible. This scale which has a 
capacity of 150 tons was illustrated in The Iron Age, August 15, 1912. 

Taps and Dies.—Winter Bros. Company, Wrentham, Mass. 
Catalogue No. 7. Devoted to the Thistle brand of high speed steel 
taps and dies. After a discussion of the factors governing the size 
of taps, the lead, speed of operation, lubrication and the shape of 
the cutting edges together with a brief description’ of the standard 
threads now in use, the various types of taps and dies made are 
illustrated and briefly described with a list of prices. 

Electric Drive.—General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Bulletins Nos. 4932 and 4976. Devoted to electric drives in 
the brewing industry and in grain elevators and in flour mills re- 
spectively. The latter bulletin supersedes No. 4742. 

Engine Indicator and Efficiency Reckoner.—Herman 
Bacharach, 722 Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue. Devoted 
to the patent Maihak indicator equipped with Béttcher’s efficiency 
reckoner which is a device for giving the mean indicated efficiency 
ef steam and gas engines, pumps and compressors directly by simply 


reading off a counting instrument and multiplying by an apo é 
constant. An illustrated descriptions of this indicator inq 
appeared in The Iron Age, August 15, 1912. 


The Illuminating Engineers’ Convention 


The programme has been issued for the sixth ann» 
convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society to he 
held at Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, Sep. 
tember 16 to 19. It is as follows: 


1. Report of Committee on Progress. This report will deal 
the recent progress and developments in the lighting industry 
in this country and abroad. 

2. A report of the Committee on Nomenclature and Stap 
which will deal with certain definitions and terminology of thunk 
nating engineering. 7 

3. “Steel Mill Lighting,’ a report of the Committee on Tlum 3 
tion of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, 
be presented by the chairman, C. J. Mundo. 

4. “High Pressure Gas Lighting,” by F. W. Goodenough, ¢ 
man of Council, Illuminating Engineering Society, London, Eng, 4 

5. “The Status of High Pressure Gas Lighting,” by George 
Barrows. his paper will be a collation of domestic and fo 
correspondence pertaining to high pressure gas lighting. a 

6. “Recent Developments in Gas Lighting,” by R. F. Pierce, 
7. “Indirect and Semi-Indirect Illumination,” by T. W. 

8. “Recent Developments in Series Street Lighting,” by Dr. € B 
Steinmetz. My 

9. “Research Methods,” by Dr. E. P. Hyde. 

10. “The Problem of Heterochromatic Photometry and a Rai 
Standard of Light,” by Dr. H. E. Ives. 

11. “Reflection from Colored Surfaces,” by Claude W. Jo 

12. “Diffuse Reflection,” by Dr. P. G. Nutting. 4 

13. “A Study of Natural and Artificial Light Distribution 
Interiors,”” by M. Luckiesh. 

14. “The Physiology of Vision,” by Dr. T. A. Woodruff. 

15. “The Efficiency of the Eye Under Different Systems of 
Illumination,” by Dr. C. E. Ferree. This paper will be a report ¢ 
a research carried on for the American Medical Association. 

16. “A Proposed Method of Determining the Diffusion of T 
lucent Media,” by E. L. Elliott. 

17, “Illumination Charts,” by F. A. Beuford. 

18. “The Determ‘nation of Illumination Efficiency,” by E. 
Elliott. 

19. ‘An Absolute Reflectometer,” by Dr. P. G. Nutting. 

20. “Colored Values of Illuminated Surfaces,” by Bassett Ji 
Jr. This subject will be presented in the form of a series of 
experimental demonstrations. q 

21. One session will be arranged for a potpourri, at which @ 
cussions will be in order on miscellaneous phases of illumi 
engineering. It is expected that this session will bring out inte 
esting and valuable points not particularly covered by the 
papers and reports. 


Norman Macbeth, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, Ne 
York, is chairman of the Committee on Arrangements,” 


Attention to the extensive use of molding machines! 
the automobile industries is called in the August numit 
of the Merry Molder, published by the Osborn Mfg. Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. The publication contains numero 
illustrations taken in the foundry of the R. C. H. 
ration, which is said to be one of the most complete int 
country and in which it is stated that all the gray 
castings are made with the aid of the Osborn mo 
machines. The illustrations show the use of the 0: 
drop plate flask strippers in making difficult. models 
four-cylinder en bloc engine castings and in making 
case molds, pistons, etc. 


The American Society of Engineer Draftsmen 
monthly meeting in the Engineering Societies 
New York, on the evening of August 15. A paper 
read by W. T. Walters, a Chicago member, on “Safety? 
vices: Their Application and Design,” which was 1080" 
by graphic instances of the need of safety devices of W 
members had personal knowledge. Prof. Charles ¥ 
Weick, of Columbia University, gave an interesting 
on “Practical Perspective.” . 

Foucar, Ray & Simon, Inc., have moved their ¢ 
and warehouse to their new permanent location, 
516 Folsom street, San Francisco, Cal. They , 
acquired the property and have erected a warehouse ® 
ing particularly adapted. to their requirements, Pos 
all modern equipment for convenient and rapid h $ 
They will continue to carry a complete gene 
stock of iron and steel in all the various lines. 








